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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
RUMOUR which has been floating about for some days, was 
confirmed on Tuesday. The German flag has been raised on 
the Northern coast of New Guinea, on New Britain, an island to 
the North-East of the former, 12,000 square miles in extent, and on 
the smaller island of New Ireland, just beyond New Britain. As 
the British Government had only annexed the Southern part of 
New Guinea, the British Ministry has no ground forremonstrance, 
but the Australians are irritated by the loss of territories which 
they looked upon as theirs, and as against the Home Govern- 
ment, they have serious cause of complaint. We have stated 
their argument elsewhere, but may note here that German New 
Guinea, even if Prince Bismarck buys out the Dutch, will 
be separated from the English section by a lofty chain 
of mountains, and that the German settlements will be 
1,200 miles from the nearest point of Australia, and 2,800 
miles from Melbourne. The Australians, however, contend 
that any foreign settlement in their quarter of the Pacific 
will inflict upon them a foreign policy, and are backed in their 
complaint by the party among ourselves which claims the pre- 
emption of the world. The Globe, for example, heads an account 
of New Britain and New Ireland with the words, “Our Losses.” 
It might almost as well apply those words to Madagascar or 
Tonquin, for we could years ago have taken either. 





The Colonial Office has issued fresh papers about the 
German annexation of Angra Pequena, which, however, 
do not explain the main question——How did it happen 
that the Colonial Office did not believe that the German 
Government would annex? Lord Derby does, indeed, tell Sir 
Hercules Robinson that in 1880 Count Miinster declared annexa- 
tion “out of the question ;” but that was four years ago. No 
one can read these papers without a conviction that the 
true reason of British delays, both in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, was Lord Derby’s notion that, as Prussia had never 
acquired Colonies, Germany never would. That shows great 
ignorance, for not only was it known in London that the Ger- 
man Press was urging Colonial settlements, especially in the 
Pacific, but it was known at Melbourne that German agents 
everywhere were advocating the “raising of the flag.” It is 
clear, from the papers, that Lord Derby intended to allow 
the Cape to occupy the coast South of Walfisch Bay, and that 
he was amazed at being anticipated. He was, in fact, com- 
pletely out-generalled, and this in consequence of want of 
accurate information. 


Rheinsdorf, the German printer recently under trial at 
Leipsic for attempting to blow up the German Emperor during 
the unveiling of the statue of Germania, has been sentenced 
to death. There is no doubt of his guilt, which, indeed, he did 
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made an indifferent appearance in the witness-box, two of 
them, at least, trying to shift the capital charge on to 
Rheinsdorf and each other. It should be added that Rheinsdorf 
in the dock said that under present conditions death was the 
best thing that could happen to a German workman. There are 
explosive forces collecting under that stone throne of Charle- 
magne, with its feet of cannon-balls. 


It is given out that Mr. Goschen has withdrawn his name 
from the Reform Club, and of course speculation is very active 
as to what this step may mean. It may mean little or nothing, 
—dissatisfaction, for instance, with the working of the Clab by 
the existing Committee,—or it may mean that Mr. Goschen 
feels himself gradually drifting away from the Liberal Party, 
aud coming more and more into sympathy with the Conserva- 
tives. Our own respect for Mr. Goschen, and, indeed, our 
sympathy with some of his political views, is so sincere, that 
we should be extremely sorry to lose him from the ranks of the 
Liberal Party. But it is not to be denied that if he did feel him- 
self drawn into the Conservative camp, he might be of the 
greatest possible service there. At least he could do some- 
thing towards keeping them out of the mire of a “ Fair-trade 
policy.” And if cireumstances permitted him ever to become 
their leader, we should at last have a Conservative Party which 
would abhor Tory Democracy, and would yet command genuine 
confidence among true Conservatives, because it would be led by 
a strong man. 


Mr. Courtney, in his speech at Cramlington yesterday week, 
made effective use of the condition of the present Metropolitan 
counties as illustrating the one-sided results of the existing 
system. He said you might find in the three divisions of Kent, 
in the three divisions of Surrey, in the two divisions of Sussex, 
and so forth, none but Conservative Members. That is quite 
true; and it is perfectly true that it is also an illustration of the 
defective working of the existing principle in relation to the 
present very limited county constituencies. But in the first 
place, the sub-division of counties into a much more considerable 
number of divisions, each returning only one Member, will 
render such a result vastly less likely, as it is all but certain 
that the large Liberal minorities in these Metropolitan 
counties would yield considerable majorities in many sub-divi- 
sions of thosecounties. In the next place, there will be in the 
new and larger constituencies no uniformity of interest and 
caste, such as exists in the present villa-ridden constituencies. 
And lastly, the question is not whether we can get rid of all 
faults in our system, but whether Mr. Courtney can hold out 
hopes of a system less faulty. In our opinion, if the single- 
seat system would fail in one case out of ten to yield the true 
opinions of the constituencies, the Hare scheme would fail in 
four or five cases out of ten, and would produce a perfectly 
intolerable misrepresentation of the political convictions of the 
people. 


Lord John Manners, speaking at Syston yesterday week, 
made a feeble attempt to treat the Government triumph on the 
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Redistribution Bill as a complete surrender to the conditions 
laid down by their opponents,—the fact being that Lord Hart- 
ington, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Chamberlain had all declared 
that if the Tory leaders would but give a pledge to pass the 
Franchise Bill on condition that they should approve the 
general principles of the Redistribution Bill, the Government 
would be quite willing to mect any reasonable Conservative 
demands on the latter point; and that it was the Tory Party— 
and especially Lord John Manners—who treated this suggestion 
with scorn, and branded it as the spider’s invitation to the fly to 
walk into its parlour. Lord John Manners also went on to 
reproach the Proportional Representation Party with being too 
late in the field, and in general to approve the results of the 
interview that had taken place between the spider and the fly. 

Lord Rosebery has issued a circular to the Members of the 
House of Lords, asking each Peer whether he is favourable to 
the general principle of a Reform of the Lords, and if he is, in 
what direction he would be inclined to propose a Reform. We 
should be much interested, as a matter of intellectual curiosity, to 
know the character and number of his replies, and strongly 
suspect that he will find amongst those who favour reform, no 
approximation towards harmony of view as to the direction the 
reform should take. Unfortunately, however much interested 
the Peers may be in saving their House, the majority of them 
will probably be much more interested in saving their Order ; 
and we hold that the two objects cannot result in one and the 
same policy. If you want to keep the Peers as important 
socially as they now are, you must adopt one line of policy ; 
while if you want to get the best possible Second Chamber 
which would be in general sympathy with the House of 
Commons, you must adopt a very different one. We fear that 
no conceivable reform would compass both ends. 








A correspondent of the Daily News, evidently well- 
informed, declares that the single object of Prince Bismarck 
in resisting British policy in Egypt, and producing small 
embarrassments for the British Government, is to bring 
about the fall of Mr. Gladstone. The German Chancellor 
regards that statesman as the great obstacle to certain designs 
which he thinks essential to the completion of Germany, and 
which, if England would but stand aside, he could carry out. 
He is, therefore, straining every nerve to place the Liberal 
Government in such a position that Liberals will desert it, and 
consent to the substitution of a Tory Ministry of affairs. That 
is quite a possible explanation of Prince Bismarck’s action. 
It has long been known that he wished to effect some grand 
stroke for which the British annexation of Egypt would 
give the signal, and he may feel that his term is run- 
ning out without an opportunity offering for his scheme. 
The mistake he makes is in showing so much of his hand. If 
the English people once suspect that an ambitious Continental 
Power desires to sce Mr. Gladstone removed, his hold over the 
people will become stronger than ever. Ambassadors are always 
working to help or hurt Ministries in the capitals to which they 
are accredited; but they usually keep their influence carefully 
concealed. 

The Times correspondent in Paris draws a most dreary picture 
of the internal condition of Russia. Count Tolstoi, the Minister 
of the Interior, exaggerates the old despotism, suppresses even 
local Councils, prohibits the discussion of any internal events 
in the Press, and hunts incessantly for Nihilists, who begin 
to be found even in the ranks of the Army. He is, con- 
sequently, the special object of Revolutionary detestation, 
receives frequent menaces of death, and never stirs from his 
house without special police protection, The Emperor himself 
passes most of his time at Gatschina; and from want of com- 
munication with his counsellors, has made no progress in the 
art of governing. He trusts only extreme reactionaries, and 
never loses the fear of assassination. There may be much 
exaggeration in this account, for it must not be forgotten that 
some of the external details would be true if related of Lord 
Spencer in Ireland; but it is certain that intelligence from inside 
Russia has become singularly scarce and trifling. The repres- 
sion is complete ; but it may be doubted if it is yet deeply felt 
by the body of the people. They have no new taxes; the Mir, 
the one local institution they care about, is untouched, and they 
do not read newspapers. What one would like to know is, what 
the great body of military officers think of the situation; but 
that information is unattainable. 








We omitted to notice last week the a pointusens, of 
Reay to the Governorship of Bombay, est “wrt ~ 
Sir James Ferguson, whose time is expiring, and who h “oe 
but a limited success. The selection is very English "E 
Reay, with his double nationality and cosmopolitan e ak ” 
would make the best possible Viceroy for South Attica a 
therefore we send him to Bombay. He should, however ; = 
a good Governor there, being of all men the furthest on 1 
from the dreamer the Times considers him to be, Is Pi 
journal going to contend for the appointment of Anglo-iadaie 
to the Presidency Governorships? We thought it had "no 
settled that European minds were wanted to guide the India 
Services, and should ourselves advocate the conversion . 
Bengal into a Governorship, with an English statesman : 
Governor. The Anglo-Indian Lieutenant-Governor has little 
learn, but he of necessity thinks in a fixed groove, " 


The Times of Friday published a most interesting account of 
the recent British expedition into the Valley of Zhob (Job) 
undertaken to punish a chief who claims to bea descendant 
of the patriarch, but who has been raiding on our border 
and to survey the Valley, which is believed to offer an alterna. 
tive route to Candahar. The tribesmen resisted bravely, but 
were, of course, powerless against European weapons; and 
their slaughter was inevitable and probably fair, as they had been 
murdering and plundering our quiet cultivators. Unfortunately 
however, some Irregulars, raised by the political officers, began 
plundering, the camp-followers broke loose, and one village which 
had offered us supplies, was stripped of everything, even the 
women’s clothes being taken away. Compensation will be 
given to the villagers, but we do not hear that the plunderers 
are punished, and cannot understand the difficulty of keep. 
ing order among the ruflians who always form the fringe of an 
Indian army, and often disgrace the soldiers by their excegseg, 
What stops the officer in command from stringing them up? 
The soldiers do not want to protect them, and a simple but 
strict discipline, absolutely prohibiting plunder and murder, 
ought not to be difficult to maintain. 


All rumours from China are this week unfavourable to 
the French. It is stated that the fleet off Formosa has 
cholera onboard, that the blockade is imperfect, and that 
nothing Whatever can be done towards the occupation of the 
island until large reinforcements have been forwarded. The 
number given is 15,000 men, and 10,000 more are demanded for 
General Briére de I’Isle, if he is to move forward into the high- 
lands now occupied by the Chinese. It is said these Tonquin 
highlands are deadly to Europeans, but we suspect this state. 
ment rests on Chinese authority. It is in the Deltas that 
Englishmen, at all events, die. The correspondent who forwards 
these demands has probably high French authority for his 
figures; but if they are correct, a very curious question arises, 
—What is wrong in the French Army that her Generals need 
and expend so many more men than English Generals do? Is 
it all due to a special liability to disease, or does the result 
spring from the difference between volunteers and conscripts? 
We are all too apt to forget that our difficult system of recruit. 
ing has one of the advantages of natural selection. The 
physically weak, and those who hate military service, keep away 
from the Army. 


Disquieting rumours arrive from Constantinople. The 
Turkish Cavalry have recently been in mutiny for arrears of 
pay, and the Treasury has with great difficulty scraped together 
enough to keep them quiet, and in doing it has increased the 
discontent among the Infantry. So great is the financial distress 
that the Porte recently issued an order that all provincial receipts 
should be forwarded intact to Constantinople, thus depriving 
the provincial Governors of all means of paying local agents 
A furious quarrel has accordingly broken out between the 
Treasury and the Grand Vizier, and the Sultan apparently does 
not choose either to be victorious. Munir Pasha, the Finance 
Minister, who resigned on Wednesday, has been ordered to re- 
tain office. To add to the confusion, the Sultan has seen reason 
to suspect the Circassians, to whom he entrusts his perso 
safety, of plotting a revolution, and this week all their chiefs 
were arrested. They were speedily released; but the ruling Turks 
are evidently beginning to despair; and when that is the case 
the Oriental mind thinks first of a change in the depositary of 
power. 
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We observe that with the New Year the Wesleyans are to 
‘sgt & weekly penny paper, which is to be edited by the Rev. 
Flagh Price Hughes, and to be called the Methodist Times. 
From the programme which has been put forth, we should expect 
it to take very comprehensive ground, and not to be likely to 
tall Mr. Disraeli’s hopes of Wesleyanism as a great Conserva- 
tive force. The paper will be, we suppose, in the main, a 
religious organ, but will “ unhesitatingly recognise the vast and 
snovitable results of the constitutional revolution which Mr.Glad- 
sone and Lord Salisbury have combined to carry out.” “The 
relation of Methodism to the new Democracy,” it says, “ is a ques- 
tion of incalculable importance.” ‘ While hostile, like John 
Wesley, to the political establishment of religion, and prompt to 
exposeand condemn all ecclesiastical oppression, it [the new paper } 
will be ever ready to applaud all that is spiritual and Christian in 
the Established Churches of England and Scotland.” That is a 
programme which promises some breadth of view, though, for 
our own parts, we hope the Methodist Times will “applaud” 
Christian work of any kind as little as possible, however much 
itmay enter into it, and however much it may learn from it. 
Already in the Press we have too much “ applause” and too 
little sympathy. The staff of the Methodist Times promises well 
in culture, learning, and high purpose. 








The Syston book-sale has yielded the two greatest book-prices 
on record,—the price of the splendid “ Psalmorum Codex” of 
1459, printed by Fust and Schoeffer, having even exceeded that 
of the “ Mazarin Bible” by £1,050. The latter (the “ Mazarin 
Bible”) fetched £3,900, while the “ Psalmorum Codex” of 1459 
fetched yesterday week, £4,950,—both these costly books having 
been purchased by Mr. Quaritch. 








There is still a real mystery about the alleged depression of 
trade. In spite of the outcry about it, which appears to be 
nearly universal, we are told this week that at a meeting of 
some of the Liverpool guardians,—the guardians for Toxteth 
Park,—a member of ‘the Board stated that the returns of out- 
door relief showed a diminution of nearly two hundred cases, 
as compared with last year, notwithstanding the prevailing 
distress. He added that the statistics of that particular Union 
are borne out by many other Unions throughout the country. 
Undoubtedly, up to 1883, in spite of a great increase in popula- 
tion, the number of paupers had diminished, as compared with 
ten years ago, and in many Unions this improvement seems to 
be still going on. How is this consistent with the alleged 
unusual distress ? Or is it only that commercial profits are very 
much less, and that this makes the middle classes complain, 
while, except in the case of a few great productive operations, 
the working classes are better off than ever ? 


Mr. Bright, in an excellent letter published at length in 
Thursday’s Times, comments on a paper read by Mr. Lywood 
atthe Warminster meeting of the South Wilts Chamber of 
Agriculture, on “ Agricultural Depressions,’—the object of the 
paper having been to press an official inquiry into the subject 
on the Government. Mr. Bright remarks that a very careful 
inquiry into the condition of Agriculture was made by the last 
Government ; and that there is no mystery about one, at least, of 
the subjects into which Mr. Lywood asks the Government to 
“inquire,” namely, the low price of wheat; that Mr. Lywood 
and every one else knows exactly why the price of wheat is so 
low, that it arises from the competition of all the best soils of 
the world in wheat-growing; and that, except so far as that 
competition has overshot its own mark, and more wheat has 
been grown than was wanted, there is no remedy except Pro- 
tection, which would force up the price of wheat, and raise 
tents at the cost of every bread-eating Englishman. This pro- 
posal Mr, Bright characterises as one of the same nature as 
4 proposal to raise the Poor-rates in order to enable paupers to 
become better customers of our manufacturers and tradesmen. 
Mr. Bright is quite right. That is precisely the drift of those 
who tell us that if we only look after and cherish the producers, 
the consumers can take care of themselves. 





Peterhouse, Cambridge, celebrated with great pomp on 
Monday, its six hundredth anniversary, having been founded 
on December 22nd, 1284. Mr. Lowell, who as usual had to 
auswer to the toast of the Cambridge of the Transatlantic 
World, congratulated the English people on having accomplished, 
on what was virtually the shortest day, two such feats as the 


ing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth Rock on December 
22nd, 1624. However, both feats were accomplished when the 
shortest day was passed, and really marked, not the lowest 
point of the pendulum, but the beginning of a new ascent. Nor 
was the foundation of the oldest College in Cambridge an 
event of intrinsically less importance than the foundation of a 
new State which was destined to become a great Republic. The 
Republic of learning has exerted at least as much influence over 
the world as the great Republic of the West, and has been, 
perhaps, the truer Republic of the two. The Peterhouse Cele- 
bration was stately, but we confess to serious disappointment 
at the conventionally political character of the speeches. Can 
no event of the kind, however unique, be celebrated without 
toasts to the Army, the Navy, &c., and the common-place 
speeches which these toasts elicit ? 

Several facts have come ont concerning the results of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s experiments on the monkeys’ brains, so much 
vaunted by the Times of Tuesday week as having led to the 
exact localisation of the tumour in a paralytic patient’s brain. 
And all these new facts tend to discredit the value attached to 
these experiments. In the first place the patient on whom the 
operation was performed has not recovered but died from the 
effects of the operation. In the next place, competent authorities 
tell us that far better guidance is to be found for the localisation 
of brain tumours, in the history of clinical cases followed by 
post-mortem examinations of the brain, than in any or all of 
Professor Ferrier’s experiments. Dr. Macewen, of Glasgow, 
we learn, following this guidance, has discovered and removed 
tumours in the brain in several recent cases with the best 
results. In the third place,—and this, we think, the most im- 
portant point of all,—far from its being true that Professor 
Ferrier’s experiments were not cruel, they appear to have been 
very cruel, though performed at first under complete anzsthetics, 
the twenty monkeys operated on having been transformed from 
gay, intelligent, affectionate, creatures, into miserable sufferers, 
robbed by one operation after another of all evidence of mental 
capacity, sitting in abject melancholy while they lived, with 
hands clasped on their heads, and generally dying of meningitis, 
in the dreadful distress which always attends that disease. 


Another collision was reported on Friday, this time between 
the British steamer ‘Chelydra,’ 1,148 tons, and a Norwegian 
barque. Early on Thursday morning, the ‘Chelydra,’ bound 
for Bremerhaven with rice, was passing up Channel, and 
the ‘Holstrend’ was passing down Channel, when the latter 
suddenly starboarded her helm, and crashed into the side of 
the British vessel. The bows of the ‘ Holstrend’ were stove-in ; 
and her captain, with a crew of fifteen, took to his boats, with- 
out provisions, and has not since been heard of. The hole 
made in the ‘Chelydra’ was so serious that her captain also 
took to his boats, and in a few minutes the vessel sank, the 
boats fortunately being all picked up by a vessel which landed 
the wrecked crew in Plymouth. No week now passes without 
a record of a collision, and it is stated that the great business 
of underwriting is thrown into utter confusion by the conse- 
quent losses. This matter needs inquiry. 


Germany and Russia are trying hard to force the English hand 
in Egypt, and have demanded seats and votes in the Office of 
the Debt. Their object, of course, is to strengthen the representa- 
tion of the Bondholders, and at the same time to warn England 
that unless she takes another line in Egypt the country will 
pass under international control. Nubar Pasha replies that the 
organisation of the office is settled by the Law of Liquidation, 
and that he cannot alter it without the consent of all Powers 
interested. That answer is not considered sufficient; and, 
indeed, as he set the law aside three months ago by suspending 
the Sinking Fund, it can hardly be defended as complete. The 
two Powers, therefore, renew their request, and Nubar threatens 
to increase all existing complications by resigning. As there 
are already four members of the Caisse, and as the payment of 
the Debt would at once extinguish that body, we scarcely see 
how England is concerned in resisting the demand. The Bond- 
holders will be no stronger, and England will hardly be out- 
numbered more completely than she is. ‘The more the cooks 
who meddle, the sooner the necessity will be recognised for a 
responsible cook. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MIGRATION OF ELECTORAL POWER. 


OTHING is more remarkable than the migration of 
electoral power which will result from the Redistribu- 
tion Bill. After allowing for the accession of county Members, 
in the South as elsewhere, Cornwall, for example, will lose on 
the whole six Members by its loss in the boroughs—we mean six 
Members more than it gains in the county divisions ; Devonshire 
will lose four Members more in the boroughs than it gains in the 
county divisions ; Dorsetshire, six ; Wiltshire, nine ; Hampshire, 
four; Berkshire, three; Sussex, six; so that from these seven 
Southern Counties alone thirty-eight Members will vanish, all of 
whom will be absorbed by the accession of Members to Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire alone, even after the disfranchisements of 
small boroughs in these great counties have been taken into ac- 
count. Thus, Lancashire and Yorkshire will gain what Cornwall, 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, Berkshire, and 
Sussex lose; and if the Metropolis and the counties in which 
it stands were not to gain vastly, as they are, though not in full 
proportion to their numerical strength, we might speak of the 
coming change as a migration of power from the South 
to the North. In point of fact, however, London and the 
counties round London gain about as much as the Southern 
Counties we have named lose in the redistribution of power, so 
that the South can hardly be said to suffer much as com- 
pared with the North; but the Midland and Eastern Counties 
will on the whole lose the greater part of what the North 
gains. The result will be a concentration of the power of the 
South in the Metropolis and the region round the Metropolis ; 
an immense accession of power to the manufacturing North ; 
and an almost total disappearance of the separate existence 
of those numerous small constituencies in which proprietary 
influence was so strong and electoral interests and convictions 
were comparatively weak. 

What will be the general effect of these changes? The 
first, and most important, will undoubtedly be this,—that 
Parliamentary majorities, small or great, will be much more 
real, will count for a great deal more in the next Parliament than 
they doin this. The thirty-eight Members whom the long string 
of Southern Counties we have named will lose, represented com- 
paratively accidental majorities amongst comparatively small, 
passive, and indolent populations, Either in the Metropolis, or 
in the manufacturing North, these thirty-eight new members 
will represent large, busy, and eager populations, accustomed 
to unite for the attainment of political ends; and generally, 
too, they will represent very decisive majorities, either of one 
party or the other. Nothing is rarer than an indecisive election 
in these great constituencies. Bad elections you sometimes 
have. Stoke-upon-Trent, for instance, which now does itself 
credit by returning Mr. Woodall and Mr. Broadhurst, returned in 
the last Parliament the advocate of the Claimant, Dr. Kenealy. 
But be the election bad or good, it is very rare to find the 
contest at all a narrow one. In four or five great Lancashire 
boroughs, in three or four great Yorkshire boroughs, in two or 
three great Metropolitan boroughs, the contest has been close, 
and the result, in a sense, indecisive ; but for the most part the 
great constituencies return their Members by great majorities, 
like Birmingham, Leeds, Leicester, Glasgow, Belfast, West- 
minster, Hackney, Chelsea, and a great multitude of others, 
so that the Members transferred from small to large constitu- 
encies will, on the whole, represent not only a very much more 
real power in the country, but also a very much more decisive 
political conviction. Both points are very important. Members 
who represent a great constituency cannot afford to play tricks 
in Parliament; and, indeed, with rare exceptions, such as 
Mr. Cowen and the late Mr. Roebuck,—and they only when 
they have established a great personal reputation,—hardly 
ever do. They are weighted by the sense of responsibility. 
They know how easily they can lose the confidence of the 
masses by appearing to care more for the figure they make in 
Parliament than for the great interests they represent ; and 
consequently we seldom indeed find in such as these the dis- 
turbers of Parliamentary order or the allies of political 
Nibilism. But what is more important still, as representing not 
only an immense mass of complex interests, but a very decisive 
political majority, such Members as these cannot afford to 
veer about from one opinion to another, or to evade giving a 
cordial and consistent support to those measures to which 
they have committed themselves in their candidature. We 
do not find the Members for Glasgow, or the Members for 
Leeds, or the Members for Birmingham, or the Members 








for Wolverhampton giving forth an uncertain sound, An 
we shall not find the Members for any of these large constit . 
encies, which have a decisive opinion of their own, hesitating 
between two opinions, or speaking as if they were fastidious! 
making-up their own minds, instead of expressing the stro 
convictions of thousands of the electors. It will make , 
immense difference in the new Parliament that the pa 
will represent, not a small weight in the balance, but m 4 
driving momentum of public opinion, for which each Mente 
of the majority speaks merely as the witness and the trustee: that 
each Member of the majority will not be the mouthpieog 
of a few lukewarm hundreds, who are as likely as not to have 
changed their minds since the election, but of many thousands 
of earnest and vehement men, who will resent the desertion 
of a conviction as a breach of trust, no less than as an evidence 
of intellectual feebleness. 

But the transfer of power from loosely-organised com. 
munities, like those of the small boroughs, to great centres 
of highly-organised industry, like the Metropolis and the 
manufacturing districts, will mean something more even than 
this. Nothing is clearer than that the communities now to 
become so powerful are communities that are both resolute and 
ambitious, communities in which the political type, whatever 
form it takes, is apt to be peremptory, and far from easy- 
going. Whether in London or in the manufacturing districts, 
you may notice a preference for representatives who have 
either been great captains of industry themselves, like the 
leading master manufacturers and like Mr. W. H. Smith at West. 
rainster, or else have shown a remarkable talent for decisive 
and even didactic speech like the late Mr. Fawcett, Professor 
Stuart, Professor Bryce, and Mr. Samuel Smith, of Liverpool, 
—men who never seem to be at a loss even when they have 
to resist and condemn the view which for the moment is most 
in favour with their constituency. It is perfectly true that 
not a few of these ambitious communities seem to prefer Con- 
servative representatives,—on the principle, we suppose, that 
the electors are ambitious, and that, as they intend to rule witha 
strong hand, when they have succeeded, they rather prefer the 
master who imposes his own view on them now. In other 
cases, ambition, of course, takes the form of an electoral 
desire to sweep-away the obstacles in their own 
path ; but the noteworthy thing is that these am- 
bitious communities seldom return weak or trifling men, 
but rather men who can speak strongly, who can act strongly, 
and who can show strength and decision in their very reti- 
cence. The sanguine electors will probably be Liberals; the 
scornful ones, who believe that their future depends on no 
external help, but on the strength of their own right hands, 
will probably incline rather to a contemptuous Conservatism ; but 
whichever they are, they will vote for men whom they believe 
to be strong men, to have a certain amount of iron in 
them. And from these influences we shall expect a Parliament 
which, whatever else it may be, will be intolerant of shilly- 
shally, and determined not to be foiled in doing what its 
majority desires to do. 

There remains the great transfer of power in the counties 
from the landlords and farmers, who have hitherto pulled 
closely together, to the labourers; and that is, no doubt, the 
change the effect of which it is most difficult to discount. If 
we had in the agricultural communities captains of industry 
who are as willing to take the lead of the labourers they em- 
ploy, as we have in the manufacturing districts, no doubt we 
might see a new landed interest which, while conceding a good 
deal to the labourers, would still embody in their policy many 
of the most objectionable features of the politics of the existing 
landed interest, and embody these with all the more effect that 
they would count on a popular following. It is quite conceiv- 
able, for instance, that a politician such as was Mr. Disraeli 
when he first organised the Young England Party, might by 
adroit concessions to the labourers as regards cottages and 
gardens, organise a very formidable cry for a renewal of Pro- 
tection, which, though it would not be successful, would carry 
a great many of the county votes over to the Conservative 
side,and with the help of a little firtation with the Home-rulers, 
would throw the state of parties in the House of Commons 
into very considerable confusion. But we cannot say that 
we expect this. The farmers have very stolid prejudices; 
and without their -aid, which it will be difficult to get, the 
labourers will hardly have the temptation held out to them to 
join the party of privilege and protection. In the general 
way, we expect that the counties will throw off the yoke of 
the landlords, and make common cause with the great manu- 
facturing constituencies for a fairer start in life for the labourer 
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and for more open careers. If so, we shall see in the next 


f Commons a migration of power on the largest possi- 
eas, from classes which have been vacillating, half- 
hearted, and torpid, to classes with an eager hope of progress, 
and & fixed resolve to let no reasonable obstacle stop the way. 





ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND AUSTRALIA. 


HIS new Australasian business is a disagreeable one, and 
T all the more so because the Government is not entirely 
inthe wrong. The plain truth of the matter is that the 
interests of the kingdom and the interests of Australia are not 
jn accord ; but that the Government stands pledged, or half- 
pledged, to prefer the interests of the Colonies to the interests 
of the Kingdom. The facts of the case are by no means com- 
plex, though their double bearing gives them an appearance of 
complexity. The German Government has certainly done 
nothing whatever contrary to international law, and, in our 
opinion, nothing that is seriously opposed to the interests 
of Great Britain. As our readers will remember, the 
Australian Colonies, aware that the German agents in 
the Pacific were pressing annexations, and alarmed by 
Prince Bismarck’s obvious inclination to increase his official 
establishments in their neighbourhood—two facts of which 
indisputable proofs now lie before us—requested the Home 
Government to annex New Guinea, New Britain, and New 
Ireland, the belt of islands nearest to their Northern frontier. 
The Government hesitated or declined, partly for the sound 
reason that the Kingdom is already over-burdened with pos- 
sessions which divide its strength and hamper its policy, and 
does not want another tropical island much larger than France, 
inhabited by a million of savages, and crossed by lofty moun- 
tain ranges ; and partly for the unsound reason that Germany 
would never make a serious attempt to form a Colonial Empire. 
The colonists still pressing their request, however, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies gave his assent to the annexation, not of 
New Guinea, New Britain, and New Ireland, but of so much 
of the Southern portion of the great island as approached 
Australia, to a depth left undefined. The moment these 
limits were known, a German gunboat left Melbourne, and the 
German flag was hoisted on North New Guinea, New Britain, 
the great island 500 miles north-east of Australia, and New 
Ireland, a valuable territory rather more distant. This action 
was entirely in conformity with international law, for Lord 
Derby, in delimiting the British claim, had given up his claim 
to the remainder; and Germany had exactly the same right to 
occupy Northern New Guinea without our assent as we had to 
occupy North Borneo without the assent of the Dutch. 
Whether it was a friendly thing to do is another matter, but 
it was a legal thing according to the system hitherto recog- 
nised by the world; and we cannot see that it is opposed 
to the interests of this country. We possess too much 
already. The Germans are not bad neighbours, and do not 
intend to adopt the system of transporting their criminals 
beyond seas. We can trade with Northern New Guinea just 
as well if it is German as if it were British, and we simply 
cannot afford to stand at all points and in every direction in 
the way of the whole world. Just look at the situation for 
a moment as a whole. On this very Christmas Day Great 
Britain is called upon by half her press to prevent the United 
States from obtaining a Canal in Nicaragua; to forbid 
Russia from claiming Herat; to prohibit the same Power 
from seizing Corea; to debar Germany from the South 
Pacific; to warn the same Power from seizing Amatonga; 
to supersede all Europe in Egypt, and to check France in 
Madagascar, Siam, and the South Pacific. The Government 
Is, in fact, to maintain the “ Monroe Doctrine,” in all semi- 
civilised regions, as against all the civilised Governments 
of the world. The demand is preposterous, and to grant 
it would lead in the end to a coalition of Europe to 
Insist upon our withdrawing within more reasonable limits, 
and renouncing the right of annexation without European 
consent. At the utmost, Great Britain can but arrange 
by negotiation that each Power shall confine its efforts to 
certain regions, and in doing so it must not be forgotten 
— legitimise those efforts much more than she desires 
0 do, 

So far, then, Great Britain, though far from pleased with 
German action, which is marked with a certain defiance, has 
no sound reason for refusing to accept accomplished facts. 
Germany his broken no law, and so far from becoming stronger 
for a contest with this country has become weaker, every Colony 
the may found offering a new point of attack to a great Maritime 





Power. But there is another and most perplexing side to the 

whole affair. Australia, a group of Colonies now as strong as 

America before she revolted, and indefinitely more wealthy, re- 

mains our ally at the Antipodes, taking all our risks and finding 

us fortified harbours, and surrenders to us the control of her 

foreign policy on condition that we shall protect her interests 

as sedulously as our own. Her people consider that their 

interest in New Guinea is a serious one; first, because that 

island can supply much-needed labour ; secondly, because it 

may hereafter be the India or tropical dependency of the 

Australian Federation ; and thirdly, because if any European 

Power goes there, that Federation will be burdened with 

the maintenance of fleets, soldiers, and a foreign policy, 

They, therefore, demand that Great Britain shall keep 

any foreign Power away; and to this demand the 
Government has given a partial, but still unmistakeable 
assent. The Australian representatives, while pressing 

their case, were assured that their fears of Germany were 
chimerical ; and on July 2, 1883, Lord Derby, in his place in 
the Lords, after repeating these assurances in the strongest 
language, added these remarkable words :—* My Lords, J pur- 
posely use vague and general language, but undoubtedly we should 
not view it asa friendly act if any other country attempted to 
make a settlement on the coast of New Guinea.” These words 
were accepted in this country and throughout Australia as 
a pledge that, although the Government were not willing to 
take premature action, they intended to reserve the right of 
colonising New Guinea to the people of Australia. The words, 
in fact, can have no other meaning, and there can be little 
doubt that this was the sense in which Lord Derby intended 
them to be understood. The pledge or half-pledge is now broken, 
for Germany has done precisely the thing which Lord Derby 
officially declared that the British Government would consider to 
be unfriendly. It is quite probable that Lord Derby, possessed 
as he was with his view of German policy, intended this pledge 
only to apply to France ; but he had been carefully warned of the 
Colonists’ fears, and had repeatedly declared them groundless, 
and that defence will only show him profoundly ignorant of 
much that he ought to have known. It is also possible that in 
his anxiety not to annex too much, an anxiety with which we 
sympathise, he spoke only on his own account, and not in the 
name of the whole Government, in which case his personal 
retirement from office, like Lord Ellenborough’s on a similar 
occasion, would extricate the Ministry from a dilemma other- 
wise almost unavoidable. But, assuming that he meant to 
warn off all Europe, and that he spoke as usual with the 
whole authority of his great place, it is undeniable that the 
Australians have a most serious grievance. They only receded 
from their original position, recorded by all their representa- 
tives on October 18th, 1883, “that the occupation of New 
Guinea by any other Power would be inimical to the future 
welfare of the Colonies of Australasia,” under assurances that 
their fears had no foundation, and those assurances are 
now proved to be unfounded. They will regard the 
Government as either unwilling to protect their interests 
as they measure them, or unable; and in either case 
the tie which binds them to Great Britain will be 
materially weakened. Their view may be unreasonable, but 
it is theirs, has been plainly expressed, and has been partly 
assented to by the British Government. They feel in all their 
veins the vigour of the young, they regard Australia with 
much justice as already a serious Power, and they are un- 
hampered by the thousand considerations which press upon, 
and almost paralyse, modern English statesmen. They will be 
ready to fight Germany by themselves rather than give way ; 
and will most assuredly regard that Power with feelings which, 
if ever Holland enters the German Empire, the Bismarck of 
that day will be compelled to respect. The Australia of 1920 
will hold the Eastern Archipelago, now nominally Dutch, in 
the hollow of its hand. Her people feel about New Guinea as 
the older States of America did about Louisiana and Florida, 
and it will be most difficult to prevent their exasperation from 
expressing itself in acts, 

Yet what is to be done? If the German Government is 
determined, the British Government has left itself scarcely 
any ground of protest. It could have annexed New Guinea, 
and did not ; and as it did not, Germany had a perfect right to 
enter. We cannot plead reversionary claims without opening 
the door to endless complications, and have nothing else to 
plead, except, indeed, the one argument, the issue of which is 
war. We can say, if we please, that we regard a German lodg- 
ment on New Guinea as an overt menace to British possessions, 





but if we do we must fight; and to fight Germany for the 
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sake of the reversionary interests of a Republic which will 
not be British, is a little too absurd. There is nothing for 
it but to press Australia not to make the situation unen- 
durable, and to take the first opportunity when Germany wants 
English support to negotiate for a purchase or an exchange. 
For the moment Germany wins; and England, through the 
want of foresight and information in the Colonial Office, has 
been placed in a dilemma from which an honourable extri- 
cation, with the full consent of Australia, is all but impossible. 
One good, however, will be produced by the unpleasant 
muddle. It will hurry on Federation in Australia, and make 
the Federal Union far stronger and more compact than, but 
for an external danger, it ever would have been. Nothing 
solidifies a nation like the fear, however remote, of possible 
inyasion. 





THE ANARCHISTS OF LEIPSIC. 


! ge Optimists among us—and they are numerous, though 
they call themselves by many names and put forward 
very different grounds for hope—must find the trials of the 
Anarchists at Leipsic very sad reading. They have always 
hoped that, if religion died away and the old basis of morality 
were found to be no rock, the expanding intelligence of the 
sceptics would supply all wants, and make the world distinctly 
happier than it is. Emancipated men would be sure to be 
sensible men, and in sense everything needed was to be found. 
The evidence of these trials, however, goes to show that, while 
large classes in Germany have given up their faith, and have 
lost confidence in the most elementary morals, they have not 
oaly made no progress in enlightenment, but have in some 
directions actually receded. Rheinsdorf, the fanatical com- 
positor just condemned to death, who led the attempt 
to blow-up the German Emperor in the Niederwald, 
has evidently no religious belief, and he avowedly treats 
murder as a mere detail unworthy of serious considera- 
tion; yet, though a man of many gifts, he has acquired 
in his emancipation no wisdom. His defence is that he so 
pitied the condition of the poor, and especially of the working 
poor, who, besides suffering from want, are harried and worried 
by the police, that he resolved to sacrifice his life in order to 
raise their condition, and as a first step he determined to kill 
the aged Emperor. That is to say, if his defence is honest— 
and there is every reason to believe in his sincerity, for he not 
only avowed his guilt, but strove to take the whole penalty on 
himself—this man, who has cleared his mind of the old 
“superstitions” and made a code of morals for himself, actu- 
ally believes strongly, so strongly as to act on the belief, that 
killing the Head of the State would increase at once the free- 
dom and the comfort of the entire community. He finds a 
remedy for the officiousness of the police in murdering the 
Emperor, and sees in a mere transfer of the throne, which God 
may effect at any moment, a probable mitigation of the poverty 
of all the poor. Where is the proof of growing intelligence 
in those astounding deductions? In all probability the death 
of the Emperor, which has been possible from old age for five 
years, would have produced no effect whatever except a violent 
recoil from Liberalism throughout Germany, and a great in- 
crease in the severity of the existing repression. Fear does 
not make men gentle, but hard; and the organisation of the 
German State is far too strongly knit to be upset by a single 
death, even though the dead man were Emperor and a 
historic personage besides. The police would have been 
slightly more officious; the poverty of the poor, from the 
shock given to credit, would have been slightly deeper, and 
that would have been all. Granting, however, for a moment 
that Rheinsdorf was right, and that the murder would have 
accelerated the coming of a German Republic, in what way 
would that alter the situation of the poor? They might 
be less worried by the police, though that is not the 
experience of France; but their country would still remain 
under its permanently painful conditions, would still be liable to 
invasion from three sides, and therefore demand a huge army, 
would still be required to feed a rapidly-increasing population, 
and would still be agriculturally one of the least productive areas 
in the world. Neither the external conditions nor the economic 
conditions of Germany would be altered in any way, and until 
they are altered, the evils which so exasperate Rheinsdorf must 
remain uncured. In a land of peasant-proprietors a great 
murder could not realise a Socialist programme, or if it 
did, it could not increase the amount to be divided, which is 
insufficient to realise the universal well-being of which 
Socialists dream, It seems to us that, instead of Rheinsdorf, 
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who in many ways is a representative man, being exceptional] 


intelligent, he jumps at conclusions as a chil 
ignores the hard facts of the world as omic ae 
foolishly as ever French aristocrats did. “If the an le Se 
no bread,” said the little Princess, “ why do they ‘oa "I 
cake?” “If the police are troublesome,” says Bheinsoat 
“and the people hungry, let us kill a King.” Why is i 
a a laughable, and the other a proof of emancipated 
We confess that nothing in Europe excites in us guch 

: ° ; a 
sensation of dismay as the attitude of the party of actio 
among German Socialists. We have been accustomed to the 
French tendency to bursts of irrational fury, and have ead 
to explain it by abusing the national character, and the tend- 
ency to believe in ideas, and the deep ignorance of the bod 
of the French people. A Parisian who is suffering is pn 
how expected to enunciate some radically unsound pro- 
position, and to die fighting for it. His superiors do 
it, too; and the French workman is no more wrong. 
headed than Fourier, or St. Simon, or Cabet. But 
the Germans are supposed to be at least as grave as the 
Scotch, at least as sensible as the English, and much better 
educated. They have all been taught, all been drilled, all 
been accustomed to obey the law. They make excellent 
emigrants, they are so thrifty that Englishmen cannot contend 
with them ; and if they are not quite so good as they claim 
to be—indeed, mortal man could hardly be that—the 
domestic virtues have over the majority a decided hold. Never. 
theless, whenever they suffer, they resent their suffering with 
a savageness and a want of reason which exceeds that of 
almost any people in Europe. They adduce their poverty as 
proof that Atheism must be well founded, they look or profess 
to look on anarchy as a source of relief, and they resort to per- 
sonal violence with a faith which to Englishmen seems almost 
inexplicable. It is not the Emperor alone who is in danger, 
though even that shows a people imbued with the old folly 
that Government is responsible for all woes. The urban land- 
lords are also in danger, the people actually not seeing that if 
by threatening they can reduce rents, they will also stop com- 
petition in building houses, The plans of German Socialists 
for dividing capital, for making the State sole landlord, for 
entrusting the control.of all labour to the communes, are as 
wild as those of the wildest French Communists, and in the 
circumstances of their country even less practical. They 
should be the most sensible of mankind, yet the moment 
the hunger for comfort attacks them, it seems to be- 
come a passion disturbing to the judgment, and pro- 
voking acts which, apart from their immorality, are as 
practical measures taken with a defined end simply senseless. 
It may be said that they suffer much, and that is perfectly 
true ; probably no people suffer more, for besides their poverty 
they have to endure a severely repressive State system, an un- 
genial climate, and that sense of contrast between the actual 
and the desired, which is everywhere the heaviest cross in the 
lot of the educated poor; but if men like the Germans 
lose their heads because of poverty, what hope is there for the 
future? The great majority in an old country where competition 
is not kept down by the power of acquiring fertile land, must 
always be poor, always liable to seasons of severe pressure, 
always be called upon for more work than it is at all pleasant 
to perform, That is, in Europe at all events, the doom of 
mankind ; and though it may be alleviated by emigration, by 
wiser culture, by the abolition of all restrictions on commerce, 
and possibly by scientific combination, it can never be seriously 
affected by methods of government. The German Republic 
may be freer, and better, and more educative than the 
German Monarchy, but it can grow no more corn. If 
it could alleviate poverty to kill a King, it would alle- 
viate it to kill a President; and where, upon that vicious 
circle, is the stopping-point ? If the Rheinsdorfs of Germany 
insisted on more freedom, on a shortened conscription, on State 
aid to emigration, on a Poor-law, on any one proposal tending 
to relieve misery, we should have hope, though the particular 
scheme might be unwise; but to kill a King to increase com- 
fort,—there is a want of thought in that which makes us, 
with every allowance for the poverty of the German 
poer, almost despair. If the German workmen cannot 
escape from this illusion, we see no hope; yet all 
observers declare that it spreads, that a latent sympathy 
with Rheinsdorf’s opinions is felt by increasing multi- 
tudes; and that although all who vote for Socialism 
would not sanction murder, they would sanction an overtura 
of society which would be nearly as unfruitful. Where in 
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that is the evidence of the increasing intelligence which is 
io be the substitute for the old and stupid fortitude in bear- 
evil, and ultimately to banish misery from man- 
‘id? We are not great believers in thrift, and quite 
gamit that emigration is an evasion rather than a solution 
of the Social problem; but it seems to us that the Scotch 
Calvinist or the Belgian Catholic who, under the same kind of 
ressure, reduces the cost of his living to threepence a day, or 
wanders out to Canada or the Congo, displays more vivid intelli- 
gence, a truer grasp of the facts of the situation, than a man like 
Bheinsdorf, who, with, as is testified, many virtues, a power 
of impressive speech, and admirable courage, still thinks that 
he can find more meat for Berliners by exploding dynamite 
under an Emperor's feet. 





DISESTABLISHMENT AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


E very much doubt whether “the Society for the 
W Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and 
Control” has not been greatly misunderstood, when it has 
been understood as having recommended that the question of 
Disestablishment shall be made a test question at the next 
General Election, We hope, and we are inclined to believe, 
from a careful study of the circular issued, that what 
has really been determined is this, that the question shall 
be carefully raised at the next General Election, and that 
those who favour Disestablishment shall be urged to sup- 
port candidates who favour it, where there is sufficient reason 
to believe that such candidates would be quite as likely to 
unite the electors as any others. If that is all that has been 
decided upon, heartily as we are ourselves opposed to 
Disestablishment, we should have no complaint to make. 
It is certain that the question must sooner or later 
be seriously submitted to the people; and it is equally 
certain that those who are specially charged with the duty 
of advocating any great legislative alteration which they 
regard as a reform, would be neglecting their duty, if 
they made no effort to bring it before the electors on 
any adequate occasion, such as that which an appeal to very 
much enlarged constituencies supplies. It is perfectly un- 
reasonable to expect that men of any serious convictions 
should suppress that conviction at any great crisis like that of 
the next general election, and not do whatever may be in their 
power to press it forward. We should ke quite content if all 
that the Liberation Society have determined on is to place the 
question seriously before the electors, but not to make it a 
test question,—a course which, we believe, would be quite 
premature. The reasonable thing at present obviously is 
that in every constituency the Liberal Party should choose 
the candidate in whom the largest number of Liberal electors 
feels the fullest confidence, whether that candidate be disposed 
to favour the left wing or the centre or the right wing of 
Liberalism. Each of these sections should be at perfect liberty 
to bring their views before the electors with any urgency they 
please, but each should be prepared to waive its own sectional 
convictions for the sake of supporting at the poll the candi- 
date who is most trusted by the Liberals at large. 

But why, it may be asked, would the next General Election 
be an inappropriate occasion for bringing the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church to an issue? We should be able to give 
many reasons, but perhaps the following might suffice :—In the 
first place, then, when you are mustering your forces after a 
decisive Liberal victory which will increase the constituency by 
two million new voters, the worst policy in the world is to select, 
as the great issue of the day, a question which will divide the 
Liberals into two great camps instead of uniting them in one, 
and making them feel how strong they really are. No one 
will deny that this journal has been throughout the whole of 
the great conflict which began in 1876, frankly Liberal in the 
strongest sense,—too Liberal by far for the Moderates,—and 
yet it is quite certain that whenever the Dis-establishment 
question comes on, we shall be compelled to take the side of 
the Establishment, and not the side of the assailants of the 
Establishment. Well, we mention that merely as an apposite 
illustration of the sort of divisions which would rend the 
Liberal party in two, if, after such a victory as has just been 
achieved, it were proposed to make Disestablishment the test 
question at the next election. If that were so, instead 
of having the Liberal party ranged all on one side, as they 
have been during the last eight years, we should have the 
Liberal party divided by a far wider cleft than even that 
which divided it in 1874, when the Nonconformists were 
dissatisfied with the course of Mr. Gladstone’s Government on 





the Education Act of 1870. Is it in any sense desirable that 
on the morrow of such a victory as Reform, we should break 
the Liberal party to splinters by making Disestablishment the 
great question of the day, and that, too, while there are so 
many things yet to do which are far riper for decision than 
the question of Disestablishment, and so many things on which 
the Liberal party are united instead of being divided ? 

And this is our second point, that the question of Disestab- 
lishment, whatever view may be taken of it, is not ripe 
for decision. We cannot, indeed, well imagine how even the 
most enthusiastic member of the Liberation Society can for 
a moment imagine that it is ripe for decision. Why, 
as yet, no one knows what the agricultural labourers 
think on these subjects. We suppose there is little doubt 
that in many counties they will be very keen for Dis- 
establishment, while in many others they may turn out very 
hearty supporters of the Established Church. But at least 
the new constituencies should be formed, and organised, and 
tested on questions on which all Liberals think alike, before 
they are tested on questions on which Liberals are as much 
divided as the Tories are on the subject of Free-trade or 
Fair-trade. So far as we can. judge,—and we speak with the 
utmost sincerity and without any wish to give an impres- 
sion too favourable to our own view,—the only result of 
forcing the electors to decide at once between the Church as 
it is and Disestablishment, would be to ensure a defeat for 
the Liberation Society, and that not so much on the merits of 
the case, as because even extreme Liberals would be irritated 
at having a question forced on before its time, which would 
exhibit at the worst the divisions of the Liberal Party, instead 
of exhibiting its strength and unity. 

In the third place, while the question of Disestablishment 
is not ripe and not opportune, there is a question,—that of 
Local Government,—which is ripe and is opportune, and which 
certainly ought to be considered and decided before the other 
comes up for final decision. The organisation of Local Govern- 
ment may, and probably will, do more for the relief of Parlia- 
ment from its great surplusage of work, than any other task 
which lies before us. It may not only relieve Parliament 
from a burden almost too heavy for it, but it may provide 
the means for the settlement of the Irish question, which, more 
than any other, threatens Parliament with paralysis. And 
this at least is certain, that the organisation of Local Govern- 
ment on a Democratic basis, will bring out the real relation of 
the labourers to the Church; will show how far they trust 
the Clergy, and how far they do not; how far it is likely 
that they will be ranged in opposite ranks to the Clergy, 
or in the same rank with them on the Church contest 
which would ensue. The Liberation Society, therefore, would 
do well, even for its own sake, to postpone the attempt to 
make Disestablishment a test question at the elections till 
they have those fuller data for determining their own 
strength which the organisation of Local Government on a 
popular basis is sure to give them. 





THE LOTINGA CASE. 

SENSATIONAL legal sitting has com2 to a sensational 

conclusion in the great Lotinga case. The case raised 
a great many points of interest, legal, commercial, and 
social. It would, for instance, be interesting to pursue the 
inquiry how it comes about that young ladies of fourteen 
are able to set up in business as money-lenders, trading 
under the name of F, Smith and Co., whether all is 
right with girls’ education when it is possible to enter on 
such a career so early, and whether all is right with our com- 
mercial arrangements when it is possible for an individual 
to trade under a false name and the name of a “ Co.,” without 
any registration of the firm, which would enable people to 
ascertain its real composition. Or as a personal matter, we 
might wonder how it is that under Mr. Justice Manisty’s pre- 
sidency the two great fiascos of the sittings have taken place, 
and how it is that the more he leaned in one direction the 
more the Juries wentin the other. Certain it is that no greater 
blows could have been given to the institution of trial by Jury 
than the verdict found by the Jury in the Adams case, 
and the refusal of the Jury to find a verdict in the 
Lotinga case. The verdict in the former case is explicable 
on easily understood though not very satisfactory grounds. 
The refusal to find a verdict in the latter case is not explicable 
at all, except on the ground that the Jury, perhaps having the 
example of the former case before their eyes, were afraid 
what the result would be if they came to the obvious and 
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inevitable conclusion suggested by the facts before them, 
and, indeed, by the summing-up of the Judge. It was 
just a case in which, if it had not been the last day of 
the term, it would have been the interest as well as the duty 
of a strong Judge to lock the jury up until they did 
come to an agreement. A little durance vile, and if 
we were not too squeamish, a little starvation would have 
been an excellent method of deterring a refractory minority 
from refusing to find a verdict on the facts, because they dis- 
liked the legal and practical conclusion to which it might lead. 
The refusal of the Jury to do their duty has led to the unfor- 
tunate result of leaving open a legal question which certainly 
would seem to be in need of settlement. For, putting aside 
the verdict of suicide, which certainly the Coroner’s Jury were 
well entitled to find on the evidence, there was ample material 
for a verdict on the other point, which was that really fought 
in the case—whether or not Lotinga was of “ sober, active, and 
temperate habits.” 


Now, there can hardly be a doubt, considering the cireum- 
stances of the case, the character of Lotinga and his associates, 
that the Jury would have had no sympathy with him or his 
family, and their refusal to find a verdict on that point was not 
due, we venture to think, to a doubt in their minds on the ques- 
tion of the temperance of Lotinga. It was due to the fact that 
bound-up with the representation made by Lotinga was the 
representation made by the Insurance Company’s own agent, and 
the Insurance Company’s own medical adviser. In fact, what 
weighed with the Jury was the consideration that if 
they certified to Lotinga’s misrepresentation they gave 
the Company a legal benefit to which, considering the share 
in the transaction borne by the Company’s own agents, they 
were not morally entitled. In this the Jury were wrong. 
It is at least an arguable question, seeing that Lotinga’s 
representation was backed by the representations of Mr. Todd 
and Dr. Natrass, however unfounded in fact or even untrue 
to the knowledge of Lotinga such representation might be, 
whether there wasany misrepresentation which would enable the 
Company to refuse payment of the policy. If, however, the argu- 
ment had gone against Lotinga, at all events no sympathy would 
have been felt for him and his, and the benefit to the public 
would have been great. The public, and especially the Insur- 
ance Companies and their customers, would then have been 
forced to consider whether the present practice of Insurance 
Companies does not need thorough revision. The question 
would then have had to be faced,—Shall insurers rely upon 
the statements of the insured, ascertained by a species of inqui- 
sition, or shall they rely upon the statements of their own 
agents and their own physicians?’ Why should the Insurance 
Companies institute an inquisition by a series of interrogatories 
as searching as the most “ scandalous and irrelevant” questions 
ever sought to be asked and ordered to be struck out bya 
Court of Law? In this case alone the high contracting party 
inquires into private life and character by a kind of ex-officio 
information, to be answered at the peril of the answerer not 
merely that he has answered according to his belief and know- 
ledge, but according to the fact. For it is not many months 
ago that the House of Lords decided, in a similar case, 
that the belief of the insured that he was a temperate man 
is not enough; he must, in fact, be a temperate man according 
to the opinion of the Jury. In that case, the question was 
made to turn on a nice balancing of evidence, whether the 
gentleman in question, who was Provost of, say, Ballytipple, 
was more or less given to whiskey-toddy than behoved 
a Provost of that famous burgh. The House of Lords seemed 
to have thought that in deciding as they did, the true 
fact of temperance and not a man’s belief that he was as 
temperate as his neighbours, was the real issue, they 
avoided those delicate questions of local sobriety. But, of 
course, they did not. Temperance, spite of Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, is not an absolute but a relative term. The last-century 
scholar,—who 


“ Went to Leipsig and got drunk, 
With the learn’d Professor Brunck ; 
And went to Gottingen and got more drunken, 
With the more learn’d Professor Ruhnken,” 


—would have varied in hisestimate of his temperance according 
to his latitude, and the latitude of his estimate in this respect 
would have been a good deal wider than that of the Rev. Mr. 
Casaubon. But why should such a question be asked of a 
man at all? It is not asked of a man who is going to enter 
into the much more important contract of marriage, or even 
into her Majesty’s Civil Service. 





~ caer rer 
The better class of Companies have now 

average of their risks in saoedt of suicide, te 3 
pay without inquiry. Even a respectable Fire Tusaranes hot 
pany thinks once, twice, and thrice before raising the iss a 
incendiarism. Besides suicide stands on a wholly different ¢ . 
ing to incendiarism. It is rarely, indeed, that suicide rip 
deliberate that a man insures his life with the intenti ne 
suicide, and still more rarely, we should suppose that : 
carries out his intention. In China, where a man sells his 
life for an annuity to his family, or for a lump-sum q . 
such a condition might be defensible. It is indefensible in 
England, and there is no valid reason why the subsequent ae 
fortune of suicide should rob a man’s family of the puna 
that prudence has made. Moreover, a medical examination 
would, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred where suicide “ae 
contemplated, reveal such illness as would be a predisposing 
cause. But, in truth, the risk of suicide is infinitesimal ol 
is averaged. So it should be with intemperance. Where in. 
temperance is so pronounced as really to increase the risk 
beyond a fairly insurable rate, it would or should be known b 
reports to the Company’s local agent, and could or should be 
ascertained by medical inspection. Indeed, one damning fact 
in the Lotinga case against both Lotinga and the Company 
was that Dr. Natrass had examined the state of Lotinga’s liver: 
and, though he said he always examined the livers of appli- 
cants, it is, to say the least, a remarkable practice in 
view of the reliance of the Company on the statements of 
the assured, but easily explicable if Lotinga was known as 
a frequenter of public-houses. Apart, too, from the question 
of temperance, why should the Companies cross-examine an 
applicant on his family and personal history? Disease in an 
advanced state, that is,in a state bringing on abnormal risk to 
the insurer, can be ascertained by a proper medical diagnosis, 
A mere congenital predisposition to disease, which may never 
come into action, or which is assumed to exist merely because 
an ancestor exhibited it, cannot be a sufficient reason for higher 
rates or special terms. Nor is it fair thus to bring the 
skeleton out of the family cupboard. It is the interest 
of the Insurance Companies to attract customers, and by in- 
creasing the number of the insured, to decrease the chance of 
loss. It is the interest of the public that people should insure, 
as nothing is more calculated to encourage providence or pre- 
vent pauperism. But the inquisition itself, and still more 
the legal struggles which follow on the inquisition, frighten 
away insurers, and thus increase the risk of insurance and 
diminish the area of providence. It is most probable that 
the Companies could safely dispense even with a medical 
examination. Even supposing the Insurance Company are 
ultimately successful in Lotinga’s case, they will have spent—as 
most Companies who fight cases do spend—far more on lawyers 
than they will have gained on the insurance. This alone is 
sufficient reason to justify Insurance Companies in putting an 
end to a system as obsolete as, and not much less futile than, the 
question by torture. Simplicity and confidence are the essence 
of successful business. 





THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE COLLEGES. 


HE Peterhouse Sexcentenary is a wonderful tribute to the 
vitality of a peculiarly English institution. Universities are 

common to all civilised nations, and picturesque and stately as 
the two great English Universities are, they are surpassed in 
certain respects by some of the Universities of the Continent. 
But the college life, with its incomparable opportunities for 
what may be called by-education,—the education, that is, 
which young men get from one another, from emulation, from 
friendship, from the interchange of thought and feeling, 
associated not only with common studies but with common 
pursuits of all kinds,—this exists only in England and has no 
counterpart elsewhere. It is this special feature of the English 
University system that was celebrated at Peterhouse on Monday. 
Next to Merton at Oxford, on the model of which it was 
expressly founded, Peterhouse is the oldest example of what, 
after six hundred years of change, is still a living institution. 

It happens that this moment has appropriately been chosen 
by the Pall Mall Gazette for a series of articles on the rival 
aspects of the recent changes at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
past condition of each University is to be compared with the 
present by a writer who thinks the changes have been mainly 
bad, and with the future by a writer who believes that the 
results, either achieved or anticipated, will be mainly good. 
In the case of Oxford, the former function has been assigned to 
the Dean of Chichester, and if thorough-going Conservatism 
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gn qualify a man for the work, Dr. Burgon has been happily 
chosen. Nor have we any fault to find with his description of 
Oxford as it is. Whether we agree or disagree with his 
estimate of the effects that will follow, we may accept with 
little qualification his enumeration of the influences to which 
he looks to bring them about. What we cannot accept thus 
goreservedly is his description of Oxford as it was. He assumes 
that words insure the existence of the things for which they 
stand ; that what an official is intended to be, that he inevitably 
is; that revolutions always happen not because institutions have 
failed or ceased to answer theend of their foundation, but because 
the ends themselves have fallen into disfavour. For 500 years, 
he tells us, the two ancient Universities ‘* have exercised over 
Society an unmixed influence for good by providing for the 
Christian teaching of the youth of England.” The fact that 
the tutors of a college were in holy orders constituted “an 
appreciable safeguard that nothing contrary to the faith of a 
Christian would be promulgated in a college lecture.” Every 
head of a college was “ duly commissioned to preach the word 
of God to thcse committed to his charge,” and besides this, 
every undergraduate, at his matriculation, was “assigned to 
some particular tutor who as the word implies was to some 
extent his guardian, was expected to provide for his religious 
teaching, was in a manner responsible for his moral conduct.” 
It. is all truae—in the letter, but how about the spirit? Men 
in middle life who have been at Oxford can answer this for 
themselves. They can recall what their religious teaching was 
like, and apportion the several parts played in it by the head 
of the college and by their tutor. They have not forgotten 
the sweet influences of a Greek Testament lecture nor the 
additional charm with which the English Bible was invested 
when it was viewed in the light of a crib. Years may have 
made them superficially sceptical or indifferent ; but the founda- 
tions of respect for Dogma were immovably laid in those 
thrilling moments when the Thirty-nine Articles were read in 
instalments round the tutor’s breakfast-table on the morning 
of a degree-day. But the outcome of all these touching 
memories will surely be somewhat different from what Dr. 
Burgon thinks, He has fallen into the common error of mis- 
taking the ideal for the real. It is an excellent rule of equity 
that what ought to be done shall be taken as done, but it is a 
very bad rule in dealing with facts. The Laudian Oxford was 
anoble conception. Whether it was ever anything more than 
a conception we will not undertake to say; but we are very 
sure that for a very great part of its existence it was a concep- 
tion and nothing else. It is little to the purpose that the influ- 
ence which heads and tutors exercised over the undergraduates 
was often good. No doubt it was so, and, as we may fairly hope, 
will again be so. But before the Dean of Chichester can prove his 
case he must show that the machinery by which heads and tutors 
were chosen was such as to insure that they would exert this 
good influence on the men. It is utterly unsafe to argue that the 
fact that the tutors were clergymen ‘was any guarantee upon 
this point. When a man assumes the clerical character, for 
other than religious motives, there is no reason to suppose 
that his influence will be specially religious ; and the existence 
of clerical fellowships was a standing invitation to clever young 
men to do this. We repeat, the Dean of Chichester has not 
exaggerated the formal greatness of the change that has passed 
over Oxford, but by exaggerating the efficiency of the rejected 
machinery he has given a wrong impression as to the means 
by which the change has been brought about. Really it has 
been brought about, or has come about, as a part of greater 
changes going on outside. Oxford has ceased to be a place of 
Christian education because educated England has ceased to 
be exclusively Christian, But if the clerical fellowships and 
headships by which Dr. Burgon sets such store had been 
retained in such a state of things as this, it could only have 
been to prove that a coach-and-six can be as easily }un through 
clerical subscriptions as through an Act of Parliament. In 
these days young men are not religious because their appointed 
teachers are religious ; the latest Oxford experience seems rather 
to show that they tend to become religious in proportion as 

their appointed teachers have ceased to be so. 
There are other changes mentioned by Dr. Burgon as to 
_— it is by no means easy to feel confident that he is wrong. 
n the main we entirely agree with him that anything which 
tends to obscure or supersede the Collegiate system would be 
a very great injury to Oxford. What we are not certain about 
18 the degree in which what has been done in the way of reform 
1s calculated to have this effect. Upon this head we ought to 
btn informed when the defender of the changes in ques- 
as had his turn. We will now, therefore, only say what 





these changes are and what are the consequences which Dr. 
Burgon expects to flow from them. The first is ther ‘axation 
of the condition of celibacy. “The immediate effect is to 
divorce the married tutor from collegiate life and habits. 
Henceforth his heart is or ought to be elsewhere.” He no 
longer inhabits the same staircase, attends the same chapel, or 
dines in the same hall with the younger men. He does not 
even frequent the same common room with his colleagues. 
The second change is the invention of “ combined lectures.” 
A man’s teachers are no longer the fellows of his own college, 
the men he meets in lecture are no longer the undergraduates of 
his own college. Combined lectures “are in effect a substitu- 
tion of the Professorial for the Tutorial system.” The 
third change is the admission of “ Unattached Students.” 
“The colleges of Oxford, endowed expressly for the educa- 
tion and maintenance of ‘pauperes scholares,’ have so en- 
tirely forgotten their raison d’étre—Oxford has become so ex- 
clusively a university for the rich—that it is practically im- 
possible to secure the full benefit of a University education, 
except at a cost which is simply ruinous to persons of slender 
resources, and wholly unapproachable by the actually poor.” Put 
in this way, this is a startling statement; and it is one which, 
when the new constituencies and the new voters get to work, 
we shall hear of again. University reformers have omitted the 
poor from their calculations. We know the strength of the 
reasons which moved them to take this course ; but we cannot 
disguise from ourselves that they are reasons which were more 
likely to impress the class which governed England from 1832 
to 1868 than the class which has governed it since 1868, and 
is now about to govern it more effectually. These are all 
points to which the partizan of Oxford as it is will do well to 
address himself. If he avows a preference for the University 
over the Collegiate system, he may justify them as steps to- 
wards a more complete revolution ; but if, with us, he wishes 
to retain the Collegiate by the side of the University system, 
he ought to show that the Dean of Chichester, although right 
in his facts, is nevertheless wrong in his inferences, 








EMANCIPATED WOMEN. 

iy Mrs. Fenwick Miller’s interesting study of Harriet Mar- 

tineau, in the “ Eminent Women Series,’’* she concludes 
by anticipating that a great many women will follow where their 
pioneer, Harriet Martineau, led. In some respects, of course, 
Mrs. ienwick Miller’s anticipations are certain to be realised. 
As she justly says:—‘ More and more it will grow customary 
for women to study such subjects as Harriet Martineau studied, 
more commonplace will it constantly become for women to use 
all their mental faculties, and to exert every one of their powers 
to the fullest extent, in the highest freedom.” So far we quite 
agree. But we can hardly concur with Mrs. Fenwick Miller when 
she says, in the name of women, that the great value of Harriet 
Martineau’s life to us “is as a splendid example of the moral 
qualities which we should carry into our widest sphere, and which 
we should display in our public exertions,” for high-minded and 
benevolent as Harriet Martineau certainly was, we should be 
very sorry to see women of equal ability, and still more sorry to 
see women of inferior ability, setting up that example as a 
splendid ideal which they cannot do better than try to imitate. 
For Miss Martineau is generally thought ef, and in some 
respects is rightly thought of, as what is called a hard woman. 
Not, indeed, that she was at all without tenderness ; never was 
there a woman more tender to her inferiors and her juniors, 
more grateful for the reverence and love of those devoted to her, 
more eager to sacrifice her own feelings and comforts for their 
benefit. ‘lo her servants she was almost a mother, and to the 
nieces who devoted themselves to her she was alniost as affec- 
tionate and tender as the fondest mother could have been. So 
far, therefore, she was anything but hard. But in the ease 
with which she flung off old ties, whether religious or per- 
sonal, the moment she came to a difficulty in reconciling 
those ties with a new view, in the hard self-confidence 
of her judgments, even when those judgments were in 
conflict with all that she had previously formed, in the 
contempt with which she treated those who had formerly 
been her allies or her guides, we see the peculiar hardness 
which is perhaps commoner in women than in men,—a 
hardness that consists not in relying more on reason and less 
on feeling, but in relying absulutely on the dominant 
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feeling of the moment, even though it ride roughshod over all 
the deeper feelings of the past. Eminent women have not 
been harder, probably not so hard, as eminent men. Probably 
it has always been true that women act more from dominant 
feeling than men, and less}from mere judgment; and eminent 
women are no exceptions. But it is not acting from judgment 
and disregarding feeling that gives the impression of hardness, 
half so much as acting from feelings which appear to come from 
a much poorer and more superficial stratum of character than 
those by which at other times they who experience these feelings 
had seemed to be possessed. Take this “ Eminent Women Series” 
alone, and at least three of the series will strike us as having 
distinguished themselves somewhat painfully by taking the most 
important steps in life at the instigation 'of feelings which are 
in direct contradiction to those which we are most inclined 
to respect in their writings,—we mean George Sand, George 
Eliot, and Harriet Martineau. All three appear, in very different 
emergencies of life, to have acted in the way least consonant with 
much that appeared to be deepest in their writings, and yet all 
three, in so doing, probably acted more on feeling than on mere 
reason. And in all three cases it seems to us probable that they 
rebelled against the warnings of the reverential instincts with 
which they betray elsewhere so deep a sympathy, chiefly out of 
impatience at the restraint which such feelings must put 
upon individual genius and on the urgency of their own voli- 
tions. Harriet Martineau doubtless thought that in deserting 
her Theism, and taking up with Mr. Atkinson and M. Comte, 
she was following out the dictates of pure reason, and hazard- 
ing friendships, reputation, all she valued most, for conscience’ 
sake. But it is impossible to read carefully her own account of 
her change of view in the “ Autobiography ” and to hold that 
there was any great heroism in the exchange of her old views 
for her new. ‘There is a relish about the challenge she 
flings down to the world at large, a zest in the exchange of 
friends like her brother for friends like Mr. Atkinson, a delight 
in the adoption of a Rationalistic position from which she can 
look down upon and patronise the world at large, which seems 
to us as little as possible like that self-sacrifice in the cause of 
truth, in deference to which men sometimes strip off convic- 
tions that have been almost as close to them as their dearest 
personal ties. Harriet Martineau was, as even Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller admits, self-confident, dogmatic, prejudiced; Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller concedes that the tone of her “Autobiography” 
—in our opinion, none the less, the most effective book she ever 
wrote—was “hard and censorious,” and without any indication 
of the clever author's softer qualities; and it is difficult to sup- 
pose that a story of intellectual change of which these are the 
key-notes can have been due to the rising-up of the deepest 
part of the nature expressed in it against what was most super- 
ficial. Weshould say of Harriet Martineau’s change to Agnosti- 
cism that it was made, if ever change of that kind was so made, 
with what M. Emile Ollivier, when he was declaring war against 
Germany, ventured to call “ a light heart.” Reading her own 
vivid accounts of it in her ‘‘ Eastern Life” and in her “ Auto- 
biography,” we should characterise that change as the revolt of 
what was least reverent in her and most impatient of mystery 
against the deepest feelings portrayed in the best of her other 
writings. She seems to us one of the most remarkable examples 
of the truth that what the world calls hard women,—women who 
often have a great deal of tenderness in them,—are not women who 
act on reason rather than on feeling, but women who allow eager 
superficial feelings to override th e deeper-seated reverence which 
hampers and paralyses their last and eagerest craving, and would 
seriously interfere with their own control of their own destiny. 
Such women are very jealous of any influence which seems 
calculated to silence the most characteristic of their utterances ; 
and consequently, they appear almost to conspire against that 
which strikes them with awe, in order that they may find a full 
and free expression for their own genius. 


This hasty peremptoriness which we find in Harriet Marti- 
neau’s religious change shows itself also in Miss Martineau’s 
other work. Mrs. Fenwick Miller speaks of Miss Martineau’s 
“History of the Peace” as indicating the highest point which 
Miss Martineau’s powers touched. We cannot in the least 
agree with her. We should not hesitate to say that in such 
simple stories as “ Ieats on the Fiord” her powers showed 
themselves brightest aud best. The truth is, that the “ History 
of the Peace” is little more than a clever woman’s hasty 
review of a period through a great part of which she had herself 
lived. It is a clever book, but one which no one can use for 





ee 
many years together without finding out its utter want of 
thoroughness, its serious omissions, its astounding arrogance 
and its extreme inequality, sometimes beginning minutely g 
story which is wound-up with vague generalities, ang 
sometimes omitting very critical features of a momentong 
struggle. Perhaps it is unjust to expect much more than 
this from a popular book; but it is not too much to ex. 
pect a humbler and more diffident tone from a writer who 
gallops so hastily over the period of which she treats, and 
leaves such great gaps in the execution of her task, 

Miss Martineau’s “ emancipation” was partly the cange 
and partly the result of that strong momentum of gel. 
confidence which runs through her whole career. Self-eman. 
cipated women too often take part against the reverence 
which is in them, because they feel that reverence to be a tram. 
melling and restraining force which makes against the 
impulses of their own talent and genius, and threatens them 
with the paralysis of self-distrust. We earnestly hope to 
see the emancipated women of the future avoiding Harriet 
Martineau’s conspicuous faults, instead of emulating,—perhaps 
we ought to say as well as emulating in part,—her “ splendid 
example.” She seems to us to have succeeded best where her 
aim was humblest, and least,—except, indeed, in the painting 
of her own character,—where her aim was most ambitious, In 
her graphic sketches of the beauties of nature, in the charming 
vividness of her children’s tales, in the vivacity of her descrip. 
tions of personal feeling, she has few superiors. But when she 
comes to the discussion of the deepest things in human nature, 
or the most complex things in human history, she declares in 
favour of some novel, clear, superficial view with all the posi- 
tiveness of a nature to which suspense was intolerable, absolute 
self-confidence almost a necessity, and a defiance of the rest of 
the world a rare pleasure. We earnestly trust that the eman- 
cipated women of the future will not set before them as “a 
splendid example” that great deficiency in reverence and 
humility which distigure the striking character of the able and 
courageous woman who was the first to claim political economy, 
politics, and religious philosophy as women’s subjects, and to 
leave her mark on all three, though hardly in a form for which 
women of the highest culture can now feel specially grateful, 
or of which, as women, they can be proud. 





THE UXBRIDGE MURDER. 

E are not entirely satisfied that Mrs. Gibbons, the 
Uxbridge murderess, ought to be executed. Our readers 

will, we believe, exonerate us from any prejudice against the 
penalty of death when inflicted for adequate cause, and from any 
mawkish sensibility as to the application of the law in individual 
cases. We hold that the divine law justifies, and that the 
general good requires, the infliction of death upon the murderer, 
and are not disposed to attach much force to what are called 
extenuating circumstances. As a rule, they “extenuate” nothing, 
except the degree of moral responsibility in the criminal which 
only God can accurately weigh. A man may be, for anything 
human beings can say, mad in the true sense of the word with 
jealousy, or the sense of wrong, or even the feeling of wounded 
honour ; but if so, his acquittal must come from a higher power, 
not from a human tribunal. He may be mad also in that sense 
from hereditary failure of judgment, or hereditary temper; but the 
law can take no note of such excuses. Man cannot let a murderet 
go free because he pleads jealousy, or insult, or even positive 
wrong, without reducing society to demoralising anarchy. We 
deliberately uphold, upon the whole subject, the stiffest doctrine 
now preached in England; but, nevertheless, in this particular 
case, there are reasons which perplex and make us pause before 
we defend an irreversible sentence. There is one thing asim 
portant to justice as adequacy of punishment, and that 1s, 
adequacy in the evidence of guilt; and in this case, we concelvé 
the latter to be lacking. Not, indeed, that we accept fora 
moment the artificial or preposterous theory advanced for the 
defence. We fully believe that Elizabeth Gibbons shot her 
husband, James Gibbons, and we think it highly probable 
that she intended to murder him; but of this latter and 
essential point we do not think that there is as yet the 
proof which would completely justify the penalty of death. 
In other words, we think it quite possible that the guilty 

intent, which is the essence of murder as distinguish 
from homicide, was entirely absent. The facts of the case, 
which are well known, may be very briefly stated. On Novem 
ber 15th, James Gibbons, a small contractor on the Brighton 
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who resided in a house near Uxbridge, and was sixty- 
years old, bad tempered, and worried by his wife’s nagging: 

ntup to bed at his usual hour alive. He was in his usual health; 

hs was, for any evidence to the contrary, quite sober ; and he had 

: oad in his pecuniary circumstances for depression. His 

wife, Elizabeth Gibbons, fifty-three years of age, also went to 

bed, perhaps a little affected by liquor, for she had been fretting 
in the day, and had had some brandy and three separate 
supplies of beer. There was no servant in the house at night, 
and no child, nor was there any neighbour able to give a hint 
as to what occurred. All that is known is that at eleven o’clock 

Mrs. Gibbons came flying out of the house in her night-dress 

a detail which, so far as it goes, is inconsistent with pre- 

meditation—declaring that her husband had shot himself, and 

giving hopelessly inconsistent details of the occurrence. She 
was with good reason suspected of having had a hand in the 
death, was arrested and tried, and at the trial she or her counsel 
trusted for defence to the original statement that the case was 
oneof suicide. She and her husband, it was suggested, had 
quarrelled about his visits to a niece of his, he had declared him- 
glf unable to bear such a life any longer, and taking up a 
revolver which he kept loaded in his bedroom, he had fired 
five shots from it, and killed himself. This statement was, how- 
ever, speedily shown—and, as we think, conclusively shown— 
tobe preposterous. Five bullets had been fired, and of these 
one had missed the man,—nearly an impossibility, if Gibbons 
had fired at himself,—another had so hit him as to raise a violent 
doubt whether he could have survived to fire more shots; while 

a third had entered his back from behind his left shoulder-blade. 

No man ever fired at his own back since pistols were invented ; 

and in this case, even if Gibbons had done so, he could not have 

hit himself in that particular place. Two surgeons, one of them, 
at all events, a skilfal and clear-minded man, swore positively 
tothe physical impossibility of such a feat; and though the 
other surgeon, under stress of cross-examination, hesitated 
to go as far as he had gone at first, the first one never 
faltered in his opinion, which also, we may remark, had 
clearly been that of the Coroner’s jury who saw the body. 

The theory of suicide was, in fact, proved to be absurd; and if 

Gikbons had not committed suicide, then he had either been 

shot by an assassin concealed in the bedroom, which nobody 

suggested, and of which there was no remotest particle of 
evidence, or he had been shot by Mrs. Gibbons. There was no- 
one else in the house to do it. The jury, therefore, as men of 
common-sense, believed that Mrs. Gibbons had fired the shots; 
so did the judge, Mr. Justice Hawkins, and so do we. If any- 
body ever killed anybody else, Mrs. Gibbons killed her husband ; 
and if she did it in order to kill him, or out of carelessness 
whether she killed him or not, she deserves death. 
But then did she so commit the crime? The guilty intent is 
essential to the crime of murder, and of Mrs. Gibbons’ intent 
there is absolutely noevidence whatever. She had no visible reason 
of any kind for such a crime. The trath is known to her alone; 
she herself, with the tenacity of a woman of her class, stuck to 
her preposterous lie; her counsel had no other theory to put 
forward, and the Court was reduced by English law and the 
exceptional circumstances of the case to complete impotence in 
the matter. The J udge, Mr. Justice Hawkins, an unusually 
able but severe magistrate, is forbidden to cross-question the 
accused, who in ten minutes would have betrayed the truth; 
the accused, in her blind hope of acquittal -by opinion as 
well as by the Court, adhered, even to her own lawyers, 
to her foolish invention, and her Counsel was in a sin- 
gular and unusual degree practically powerless. In most 
cases it is possible to suggest in cross-examination another 
view of the facts, but in this there was no one to cross-examine. 
Nobody in the world had a particle of evidence to give about 
the actual crime. There was no witness but the criminal her- 
self. The Counsel was compelled either to argue on the woman’s 
theory, which was self-disproved, or to advance one of his own 
for which he had no particle of evidence, which was not in his 
lustructions, and which his client would probably have re- 
pudiated from the dock. He did the best he could, but the facts 
Were, on the theory adopted, irresistible; and the result was the 
perfectly just verdict of murder, followed by the equally just 
Sentence of death. 

Nevertheless, it is, we think, painfully possible that Elizabeth 
Gibbons was not guilty of anything but homicide, more or less 
culpable according to mental workings which it is impossible 
to trace, but in any case short of the kind of murder for which 
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alone we inflict death. Only she herself can know the truth, 

and for that reason, and to avoid the appearance of pleading, 

and a rather lengthy argumentation, we suggest a possible 

defence in the form of a confession. ‘ Yes, I did kill my hus- 

band ; but I am not, as you all think, a murderess. I never went 

to kill him. We quarrelled after we reached the bedroom about 
his favouritism for that niece of his, and the way he spent 
money for her, while he would not allow me even a regular ser- 
vant, till I got right mad with rage. He was very bitter on me. 
Thad had too much to drink for my poor brain that day, and 
at last I seized his revolver and declared I would kill either him 
or myself, if he went on like that, and fired a barrel at him, pur- 
posely missing him. I did not want to kill him, but to frighten 
him, and that is the explanation of the bullet which missed. 
Instead of being frightened, however, he “vent white with 
rage, swore he would kill me there and then for a mur- 
deress,— perhaps he thought I was one,—and with his face 
white, and his eyes all glaring, rose up to seize the pistol. I 
believed then he would kill me, and I believe so now; he was 
twice as strong as me; there was no one to give me help, and 
to stop him I fired again; and then seeing him wounded, and 
more furious than ever, I fired on, spending all the bullets there 
were. I could not stop myself in my fright. The thing seemed 
to go round in my hand of itself; and just before the last shot, 
which I could not have helped if I had been hanged on that 
floor, he turned round to die, and the last shot hit him in the 
back. I tried to help him up, but he was dead ; I was sure they 
would not believe me, if I told the truth; I thought of being 
pointed at as a murderess and being hanged, and so I ran down 
stairs and said James had killed himself. Except that, I had 
made up no story; I was crazy with fear and grief, and I dare 
say I told all the misjointed lies they say I did; but I never 
meant to kill James, except to protect myself from death. I 
fired willingly only one shot, and with that I missed, inten- 
tionally.” 

Is there any particular in the evidence produced with which 
that statement is inconsistent? Yet, supposing it probable, it 
would render an execution impossible. It is not, of course, 
provable by any evidence existing, for no one saw anything, and 
the prisoner’s words could not be relied on as against the obvious 
facts, without the gravest injury to society ; but it may be true, 
nevertheless, and, if true, the capital penalty would be utterly 
unjust. The crime committed would be homicide, not murder,— 
homicide culpable to a degree which none but God and Mrs. 
Gibbons herself can accurately declare. We do not inflict 
death for homicide, and in the doubt as to the killer’s intent— 
the reasonable doubt, for in killing the husband the wife re- 
duced herself to poverty—we see sufficient cause to feel at least 
a hesitation in supporting the extreme penalty of the law. As 
under any circumstances Mrs. Gibbons must have fired the 
bullet which missed, and whatever her motive was, is responsible 
for that act, she deserves punishment, and it is quite conceivable 
that Judge and Jury were right, and that she meant murder— 
although the Counsel for the Crown, Mr. Poland, expressly re- 
fused to allege premeditation ; but the case raises a question in 
our minds as to the guilty intention, which, if we had the 
Home Secretary’s function to perform, we should feel most 
harassing. 


THE DECAY OF IRISH HUMOUR. 

HE above heading was suggested to us by a friend as the 
subject of a paper some months back, but it was not 

until much time had elapsed, and not a little reflection had been 
devoted to the matter, that we felt ourselves constrained to 
admit its unwelcome truth. For to acknowledge that Irish 
humour is on the wane is a serious admission at the present 
day, when we are suffering from an undoubted dearth of that 
commodity on this side of the Channel ; when laughter has been 
effectually quenched at St. Stephen’s ; when our interest in the 
best comic paper is almost entirely centred in the illustrations, 
and not the text; and when we have grown to be strangely 
dependent upon America for light reading of all sorts. This 
year—an exceptionally uninteresting year for the reader—has, 
it is true, been marked by a new departure or a reaction in the 
direction of startling sensation and melodramatic plots,—en- 
gendered perhaps by a desire to escape from the unromantic 
commonplaceness of our daily surroundings, culminating in Mr. 
Stevenson’s tale, “ The Bodysnatcher,” in the Christmas number 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, which literally reeks of the charnel- 
house. But this movement, apart from its general literary or 
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constructive merit, is from its very nature opposed to sunshine 
and mirth. The advent of a new humonrist was hailed by some 
critics on the appearance of “ Vice Versa,” but his second con- 
siderable contribution to fiction, “The Giant’s Robe,” is anything 
but a cheerful book. Lastly, at least two conscious and elaborate 
attempts have been made during the last six months to transplant 
the squalid anatomical photography of Zola into the realm of 
English fiction. Where, then, in these latter days are we to look 
for native humorists? Notin the ranks of Irish politicians 
surely, for the Irish political fanatic is anything but a comic 
personage, and the whole course of the Nationalist agitation 
has been unredeemed by any humorous passage. There are no 
Boyle Roches, or O’Connells, or Dowses, or even O’Gormans, to 
be found amongstgthe followers of Mr. Parnell. The cold, im- 
passive address of their leader, utterly un-Irish in its character, 
and, perhaps, only the more effective on that account, has 
infected them all. Mr. O’Donnell has now and then let fly a 
sardonic shaft; but Mr. Justin McCarthy reserves his graceful 
pleasantry for the pages of his novels, save on one occasion 
when Mr. Gladstone pounced down on a “bull” of preter- 
natural magnitude. Acrimony, virulence, and powers of in- 
vective, these are abundantly displayed by Messrs. Sexton, 
Healy, and O’Brien; but as for humour, there is none of it. For 
otherwise would they not have scen the logical outcome of their 
decision (we speak of the Nationalists as a whole) to rename the 
Dublin streets,—we mean the corollary that they should in 
many cases divest themselves also of their indubitably Sassenach 
patronymics in favour of Celtic and national names? From 
their own point of view, Charles Stuart Parnell is an odious 
combination, and should give place, let us say, to Brian Boroihme 
O'Toole. If we turn from polities to literature, we shall find much 
the same state of things prevailing. Irishmen are remarkably 
successful as journalists, but the prizes of that profession draw 
them away from their own country ; their lives are spent amid 
other surroundings, less favourable to the development of their 
characteristic |iumour, which encourage their facile wits to 
waste themselves in mere over-production. Some of the very 
best specimen: of recent Irish verse are to be found in the pages 
of Kottabos, a magazine supported by the members of Trinity 
College, Dubliu. But although it is hardly a good sign that 
the best work of this kind should flourish under Academic 
patronage, we have been sincerely grieved to learn that Kottabos 
is uo more, and the goodly company of Kottabiste finally dis- 
banded. 

Tf we descend to the other end of the social scale, we shall 
find that a variety of causes have conspired to diminish or even 
destroy the sense of humour with the possession of which 
tradition has credited the Irish peasant. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to premise that much of what strikes an appreciative 
visitor as humorous in the speech of an Irish peasant is wholly 
unconscious in the speaker, and arises from his casting his 
sentences in the diffuse form of his mother-tongue, or from his 
use of imposing phrases picked up from the books read during 
his school-time. The first of these causes probably accounts for 
many picturesque expressions, such as “ to let a screech out of 
oneself ;”? where an Englishman would merely say, “ to shout,” 
or “screech; ’’ the second explains the use of words like 
“ exthricate,”’ “congratulate,” by bare-legged gossoons in remote 
mountain glens. Among the destructive agents alluded to above, 
the tourist occupies a prominent position. For when the native 
inhabitants at any favourite place of resort found that it paid 
them to amuse the visitors, they cultivated the faculty and 
spoilt it in the cultivation. If we are asked for an example, we 
have only tc mention the Killarney guide, a creature who is to 
every true Irishman anathema,—a tedious retailer of stories 
concocted during the slack season. A more serious cause of 
decay of late years has been the emigration which is slowly 
draining certain districts of the South and West of the cream 
of their population. In some parts of Kerry it is well-nigh 
impossible to get young and vigorous labourers ; and the national 
game of “hurly” has completely died out, in consequence of 
the dearth of able-bodied players. We regard this as a serious 
loss, for though matches between the teams of rival villages 
often led to subsequent “ructions,” the game was a fine one and 
a good outlet for the excitable side of the Celtic character, which 
now finds a far less healthy field for expansion. All attempts 
to teach the peasants cricket have failed. Though fine athletes 
and unsurpassed jumpers, they lacked the coolness, the patience, 
and faculty of co-operating so essential to success in cricket. 





From this absence of vigorous youth, there results a dearth of 





“ play-boys” — i.e, jokers, merry fellows while edi 
likely to be remedied in this generation. Even in former 
years, before the entente cordiale between landlord and tenant 
had been so rudely severed, it struck us as a symptom of 
decadence—unless, may-be, it was a mere compliment to the 
“quality,”—that on all festive gatherings where gentle and 
simple met on a friendly footing, the singers as often as 
not chose for the delectation of their superiors some old popular 
music-hall song of six or seven seasons back, which had filtered 
down from London through the provinces to Dublin, and go 
slowly made its way into our remote district. Thus we have 
heard “The Grecian Bend” rendered with the richest brogue 
imaginable, which partly alleviated the Philistinism of the song, 
The Irish peasantry, it should be remarked, do not sing Moore’s 
Irish melodies, with few exceptions, in spite of the charm of the 
airs to which the words are wedded, which is an adequate proof, 
if any were wanted, that he has no claim to be considered a 
national poet. Few readers realise that by far his finest work 
is in the domain of satire, on which his title to immortality is far 
more securely based than on his erotic dactyls. Nor do the 
peasants, as a rule, know much of Lover, whose amusing ballads 
have a great and well-merited popularity in the middle and upper 
classes of Irish society. The reason of this is, perhaps, to be 
found in the character of the music, generally Lover's own, 
which is a sort of compromise between an Irish melody of the 
flowing type and the modern drawing-room ballad. Genuine 
Irish music is a barbarous thing enough—a wild, nasal chant, 
freely embellished with trills and turns—and to this setting the 
peasantry in the outlying districts still sing a good many songs 
in Irish or in English, in the latter case generally translations, 
To this must be added a certain number of ballads which trace 
their source to the events of the last few years. Nothing can 
be gained from an attempt to write down the Land League from 
a literary point of view, and we are very far from harbouring 
such an intention. But these songs are, in the main, dreary and 
abusive, as one might naturally expect, for the events of recent 
years have not been conducive to mirth in Ireland. Here is a 
fragment from one on the landlords of Ireland :— 
“The bare, barren mountains and bog, I must state, 

The poor Irish farmer he must cultivate ; 

Whilst the land-shark is watching 

His chance underhand, 

To gobble his labour, his house, and his land. 

But the Devil is fishing, and he’ll soon get a pull, 

Of those bad landlords and agents 

His net is near full...... 

Then hurrah! for the Land League, 

And Parnell so brave ; 

Each bad landlord, my boys, 

We'll muzzle him tight. 

May the banner of freedom 

And green laurels wave 

O’er the men of the Land League, 

And Parnell so brave.” 
Irish humour is not dead yet, but it is decaying or dormant; and 
if ever, in spite of the malign influence of the Gulf Stream, and 
the Nationalist Party, and a sense of their past wrongs, and race- 
hatred, and half-a-dozen other drawbacks, Ireland should recover 
her sanity and grow prosperous and contented, then, and not till 
then, may we expect to see her sons grow merry as well as wise,— 
unless, indeed, their sense of humour is entirely improved out of 
them in the process. Judging from the character of the men of 
Antrim, this is not impossible. But valuable as is the gift of 
humour, the harmony of Great Britain would not be too dearly 
bought by its sacrifice. 





a 
THE ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In the letter from Sir T. D. Acland, published in yout 
paper of the 20th inst., I see that he refers to the Allotment 
Acts as conferring “an undefined right to demand land below 
its market value,” &c., and he very naturally adds that such 
a right “does place Trustees in considerable difficulty as 
guardians of the interests of old people, widows, children, and 
others.” But I cannot help asking whether the Hon. Baronet 
is correct in his description of the rights given, or the 
powers conferred, under the Allotment Act? I have not a 
copy before me, but my impression is that the Act specially 
provides that the land let in allotments is not to be let “ below 
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> —_ 
its market value ;” but that, on the contrary, it must be let 


at the market value, as determined by the rent paid for similar 
jand in the same district. This is a point of such cardinal 
importance as a matter of principle, that I am induced to direct 
attention to the statement of Sir T. Acland. I believe that, in 
this case at least, Parliament has been honest towards the 
Trustees who are the administrators of land left for charitable 
purposes, and has not required of them to provide for a public 
object by any sacrifice of their own funds.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Inverarvy, December 23rd. ARGYLL. 


[To THe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR ” | 

Sin,-In these parts the demand for allotments near home is 
as brisk as ever, and the benefit resulting to the labourer there- 
from more and more generally acknowledged. When I suc- 
ceeded to this estate, some twelve years ago, I found about a 
rood of ground allotted to each cottage. In most cases I have 
doubled that amount, to the great satisfaction of the cottagers. 
At first, I had to face the opposition of the tenant, off whose 
farm I had to slice the additional portions let to the labourers. 
But the case is different now. 

In some cases, where the family includes unmarried, grown- 
up sons, I let an acre or more, where there seems a prospect of 
the larger amount being fairly worked. I get my allotment- 
rents, which are a trifle higher than the rent paid by the 
farmer (to cover the rates which I pay and cost of collection) 
paid with fair punctuality. But allotment-letting is a difficult 
business, and can only be managed successfully by a resident, 
with a knowledge of the characters and circumstances of the 
labourers and of the land to be iet. 

Iam also Trustee of a charity in a neighbouring village, where 
{ know nothing of the inhabitants individually. At present, 
the land—about fifty-five acres—is let on lease to a single 
tenant; but we have already between fifty and sixty applica- 
tions for allotments, and the difficulty in dealing with them will 
be very great. Some of the land lies near the village, but the 
bulk of it is inconveniently distant and difficult of approach. 
Some of it is good, some bad. 

Who is to decide the knotty points which will be continu- 
ally arising? Intimate local knowledge and much heart in 
the cause will be requisite, and how can you expect much of 
either in non-resident trustees ? Being myself somewhat of an 
enthusiast in the cause of allotments, and having much experi- 
ence in letting them, I might be prepared to take the infinite 
amount of trouble required. Are we to give our tenant notice 
to quit the whole, and then, perhaps, find the worst and most 
distant allotments thrown on our hands? What tenant will 
be found to take back the rejected portions, or to farm 
thoroughly any land, liable to be taken from him to satisfy a 
fluctuating demand for allotments? Would it be fair to the 
five hundred bénéficiaires of the charity to subject them to this 
tisk? If it should be objected to me, that I find no such risk 
in the case of my own allotments, I reply that I have taken 
the greatest pains to avoid it by letting nothing but good land, 
conveniently situated close to the cottager’s home. It is beyond 
the power of trustees to do this. Hence the difficulty in work- 
ing the Act even by so willing a trustee as—Yours faithfully, 

W. H. (Buttock) Hatt. 

Six Mile Bottoin, near Newmarket, December 25th. 





[To THE EpiITor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Being one who wishes to see his way as far as possible 
through the subject of the Allotments Act, I wish to under- 
stand the way in which it is provided or contemplated that 
allotments are to be allotted. 

Isa labourer to be able to pick out a particular little spot 
that he wishes to own? Is the present owner to be compelled 
to sell? Upon what principle is the price to be determined ? 

Suppose the tenant-farmers are averse to the labourers 
owning allotments of their own, and that any tenant-farmer 
refuses employment to a labourer possessing an allotment, 
unless a labourer is in the neighbourhood of a town 
he could not feed himself, wife, and family on a small 
patch of ground, depending only on what he raised on the 
ground itself,—and this is supposing he obtained the land as 
a gift. No doubt he would not strike a balance-sheet; but if 
he did he must debit his cost of production with the interest on 
the amount the allotment would fetch in the open market. 

; It was a dictum of Mr. George, “ The way to remove an evil 
1s to remove the cause;”’ the evil, if evil it be, that land is in the 





hands of the few, is caused by the fact that an estate of 2,000 
acres known by a traditional name fetches a higher value per 
acre in the lump than if cut up into a lot of petty lots. Remove 
the cause that makes land fetch a fancy price and the peasant 
will be able to buy and make it pay perhaps. But it is difficult 
to me to see how to prevent a commodity finding its way into 
the possession of those who will pay most for it, and in the form 
that attaches to it the greatest value in the opinion of those that 
can pay most.—I am, Sir, &c., Herrewtt FRovupe. 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND THE GENERAL ELECTION 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—With you, “I trust that the Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control” will discuss and 
reverse its decision, to make Disestablishment a test-question at 
the newt election. 

Connected as I have been with the Dissenting county of 
Cornwall-in elections for nearly forty years, I know how such a 
test now would injure the Liberal party even here, and the end 
that I wish for, as much as those earnest men of the Liberation 
Society, would be longer in being reached by such premature 
action. Besides, let us be generous and grateful to the Bishops 
for their wise action upon the Franchise Bill, and defer Dis- 
establishment as a test question until the Parliament after 
next.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Nortny. 

Rockland, Newquay, Cornwall, December 22nd. 


(To THE EvIToR OF THE ‘ SpEctTaTor.’’ | 
Str,—I have read with much interest your remarks on the 
impolicy of the executive of the Liberation Society in forcing on 
Disestablishment as a test-question for candidates in the 
approaching general election. 

I am a Liberal and a member of the Church of England. As 
the latter, I appreciate the labours of the Church in many 
places, and the great religious influence she possesses. As the 
former, I know that she exerts, notwithstanding all shortcomings, 
a vast civilising influence in many districts which could hardly 
be well replaced, and a real hold over the working classes. 

With you, I think no question that could be raised more 
likely to split up the Liberal party in a disastrous manner than 
this. And, if the proposal succeeded, what would be the 
result? The Disestablished Church must, on any principle of 
justice, be allowed to retain a large part of its present wealth. 
The liberality of its members would soon make up the deficiency. 
There would then exist within the State one of the most powerful 
close corporations which the world has ever seen, more wealthy, 
probably, absolutely—almost certainly more wealthy in pro- 
portion to numbers—than any other now existing, rendered bit- 
terly hostile to the State by the movement which severed it 
from control, prepared constantly to throw its influence and 
vast resources into the scale of Opposition. ‘Those who know 
the hindrance to settled Government which a hostile Disestab- 
lished Church causes in other countries will be the last to desire 
to see the experiment tried in our own. 

And the immediate effect on the chance of election of Liberal 
candidates would correspond. ‘There are comparatively few 
constituencies in which the declaration of the candidate in 
favour of Disestablishment would, if the question were not 
raised, gain him a very appreciable number of votes; there are 
many in which the declaration would imperil, if it did not even 
actually lose, his election.—I am, Sir, &c., A VoTER 


SHAME. 
[To tue Epitor or THE ‘‘ Specrator,” | 

Smr,—The remarks of Aristotle on this topic at the end of the 
Fourth Book of the Ethics are valuable, and very much agree 
with the contention in your interesting article concerning the 
non-ethical origin and character of shame. It is, he says, more 
like a feeling than a habit (+242 4 42e:), and so is wanting in the 
essentials of a virtue. 

He defines it as the fear of ill-repute (Q¢30¢ 1s ddaZ:e<), which 
comes very near to your description of it; and he declares that 
it makes no difference whether tke things that call it forth are 
really disgraceful, or only so in men’s opinion, for neither the 
one nor the other ought men to commit. 

According to the Aristotelian conception of virtue, the feeling 
of shame would be appropriate to meekness, in the Christian 
sense, as a contemptible thing, but it would not, therefore, be a 
virtue, though the want of it would be vicious.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lee, Kent. J. ©. Gus. 
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DEMOCRACY OR GEOCRACY. 
(To true Epiror oF THE “‘ SpecraTor.”’ | 

Sin,—The Spectator never lacks the courage of its opinions; but 
I do not know how far you have worked out the startling results 
of your theory of Geocracy. The case you yourself choose to 
illustrate and justify the Government plan is the following :— 
“* Suppose, what is quite conceivable, that the Metropolitan dis- 
tricts, Wales, and Scotland, taken together, were almost unani- 
mous for one party, and that almost everywhere else that party 
was in a minority, though only just in a minority.” The three 
districts you have chosen contain aboutta quarter of the popula- 
tion of the three kingdoms, or, roughly, a million and a quarter 
voters of the five millions. Following your supposition, a 
million of these voters will be Liberals, and a quarter of a million 
Conservatives. They will return a quarter of the House of 
Commons, or 168 Members, who will, of course, all be Liberals. 

Through the rest of the country there ure to be, on your 
hypothesis, two million Conservatives and a million and three- 
quarters of Liberals, scattered indifferently over the country, 
without any special concentration of parties. The Liberals, 
with luck, might obtain fifty seats—a great deal more than the 
theory of probabilities would give them—and the Conservatives 
the remaining 452. The result would be that the Liberals 
would have a majority of half a million votes in the country, 
and the Conservatives a majority of 234 in the House of 
Commons. The truth is that the more diffused party will 
always have an advantage. Suppose the whole country divided 
into constituencies returning five members each on the Hare 
plan. Assuming the same distribution of parties as before 
there will be 34 Liberal constituencies and 100 Conservative. 
The Conservatives will obtain one seat in each Liberal constitu- 
ency, and three seats in each Conservative constituency—in all, 
334 seats, or exactly half the house. This is surely sufficient 
to satisfy your argument. 

The most impressive example of the possible mischief of such 
a state of things may be given in the words of Mr. Ware, an 
American, who wrote:—‘ Could the principle of proportional 
representation have been recognised in the composition of the 
House of Representatives twenty years ago, it would have in- 
troduced into Congress a large number of Northern Democrats 
and Southern Whigs, occupying a middle ground, and holding 
the balance of power,—men out of favour at home, but strong 
enough both in numbers and position to check the violence thatled 
at last to civil war. But the aggressive pro-slavery party having 
finally, under the majority rule, outvoted and silenced all oppo- 
sition at home, and their Northern allies, who might have held 
them in check, being also outvoted and silenced, no middle men 
were left, and a breach became inevitable.” I dare not ask for 
space to attack your other positions, but I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincoln’s Inn, December 22nd, 1884. J. ParKER Smit. 

[Begging our correspondent’s pardon, “ geocracy ” is a very 
absurd name for what we advocated. Geocracy should mean 
government by area. What we asserted and hold is that govern- 
ment by numbers may rightly be qualified by the condition that 
the majority, whatever it is, should be more or less equally dif- 
fused.— Ep. Spectator. } 

ONE-MEMBER WARDS A STRENGTH, NOT A 
WEAKNESS. 
[To Tue Epiror OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—I am surprised at the opposition that has been presented 
to the proposed division made by the Government Seats Bill of 
large towns and cities into single-Member constituencies. The 
grounds of this disapproval seem to me to proceed from un- 
founded apprehensions, rather than from a rational attempt to 
realise the precise state of things the Reform Bill will bring 
into existence. It is said by many who have the reputation for 
sagacity and statesmanship, that this part of the Government 
plan will disintegrate the solidarity of the political life of our 
large boroughs. No very strong defence of the measure has yet 
appeared,—perhaps for the simple reason that neither of the two 
or three greatest names still left us in politics have given much 
space to the subject in the remarks they have so far made in 
public ; and perhaps because the general tone of the English 
mind is historic rather than speculative. Sir Charles Dilke’s 
speech at Aylesbury was very interesting, but beyond his ex- 
pressed opinion it contains little that even his warmest admirers 
could claim to bear the marks of any great prescience. The 
country has been struggling through the wilderness, fighting 
the battle of Reform, sometimes checked, sometimes victorious, 








but ever hoping for the goodly land lying before them. Now 
that we are nearing the goal of our efforts, we look for 
some lawgiver to ascend the Mount of Vision and tell ys 
what he sees of that new kingdom this measure will set up 
No such utterance has yet reached us. Dry officialism has 
presented its statistics, but for constructive imagination ang 
prophecy we have yet to wait. Perhaps we may have to wait q 
long time for the appearance of those qualities in English states. 
manship. Meanwhile, we hear loudly enough the clamours of 
disappointed crocheteers, of Peer-haters, and of dull short. 
sightedness that cannot see how specialisation can co-exist with 
unity,—a fact all nature is constantly preaching to us, | 
have little doubt that Lord Salisbury suggested the cutting. 
up of the large boroughs into sections to break the force of 
the Caucus, and to increase the chances of Tory candidates 
and the apostles of Fair-trade, which should be called False. 
trade. I imagine his lordship will find that weapon recoil upon 
himself, and that before two more elections have taken place it 
will be confessed that he has been “ hoist with his own petard,” 
The single-Member constituencies in large boroughs will deepen 
the unity of the democracy, instead of loosening its cohesion, 
The existing system is a far severer test of the unity of the 
Liberal Party, from causes which all who have had experience of 
its working will appreciate. What has always on the eve of 
any contested election been the difficulty in the Liberal ranks 
but the tension set up by the demands of the Radical Left 
wing, and the Whig Right? Under the new system, the 
division of boroughs will give fuller satisfaction to the expres. 
sion of Radical, and Liberal, and Whig opinion, and the com- 
pactness and momentum of the whole party may still be preserved. 
The division of a town like Birmingham into seven wards by 
no means disturbs the caucus system essentially ; it only modifies 
its action. The central body ought still to be maintained, re 
presenting the sifted and selected judgment of all the wards, 
and empowered still, as before, to select the seven candidates, 
and construct the general plan of the campaign. In each of 
the newly-constituted wards there should be subordinate and 
larger councils, with their various sub-associations, increasing 
in the number of their members as they approach the general 
mass. So the Liberal Party in Birmingham will have the same 
solidarity, and a differentiated energy not possessed before. At 
a general election, this plan will enable all the united forces of 
Liberalism to fight shoulder to shoulder, only instead of fighting 
for three Members, the whole town will fight for the triumph of 
Liberalism in every division, and for the return of seven Liberal * 
Members. On that plan, and with good leadership, Lord R. 
Churchill’s return for any seat in the Midland capital will be 
impossible. The counties, in some cases, might be worked ona 
similar plan, somewhat altered. Theold organisation should be 
maintained, and modified. Unity in variety should be the 
guiding principle.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. 





“THE FINANCIAL REFORM ALMANACK.” 
{To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’ | 
Srr,—May I be again allowed to call your attention to the 
ridiculous and misleading compilation, “The Aristocracy and 
the Public Service,” published in the “Financial Reform 
Almanack”? The portion published in the “ Almanack” for 
1885 is open to the same objections as those I endeavoured to 
raise against the last number. I do not wish to undertake for 
the second time the unpleasing task of pointing out that it has 
ever been suggested or implied that this or that distinguished 
man gained honour and reward in the public service, not through 
merit, but by the influence of some noble family with which his 
wife may claim a distant relationship. I may, perhaps how- 
ever, point out that the only attempt made, in the apology con- 
tained in the present “ Aimanack,” to answer my former letter, 
is to compare a sentence from it—a sentence torn from the con- 
text and materially altered in quotation—with some remarks in 
an article of your own made a month later and apparently on a 
different subject. The fact that one quotation is from a letter 
to the editor, the other from a leading article, is not stated—a 
suppression surely somewhat important. The table which 
follows this somewhat disingenuous preface, with its absurd 
totals, really speaks for itself. Is it hopeless to make the writers 
of the “ Almanack ” see that to prove too much is sometimes 
worse than to prove nothing at all? True economists will 
hardly escape a feeling of melancholy in noticing that an Asso- 
ciation with aims so admirable as the raising of public revenue 
by direct taxation alone, and of economy in administration, 
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should waste an eighth of their space in showing how many trivial 
appointments in the Militia, the Yeomanry, and the Church are 
held by the relations of viscounts and barons. Perhaps next 
year the Financial Reform Association will treat us to a table 
of the public situations held by persons who have no“ Peerage 
connection.” The result might perhaps astonish them.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Reform Club. __ Sr. Lor Srracuey. 


“ HIBERNICISMS.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Reading your article on this subject in the Spectator of 
September 27th reminds me that the strougest “ Hibernicism” 
Lever heard fell from the lips of a Scotchman. I can vouch for 
the truth of the following story, as I was present at the time the 
incident occurred :— 

One evening, in the principal gold-mining camp in the Trans- 
yaal, nine or ten years ago, a man, partially intoxicated and 
supposed to be actuated by jealousy, attempted suicide. He 
first took morphia; but this not proving strong enough, he tried 
to hang himself, but was prevented, and handed over to the 
Sheriff, to be kept in safe custody for the night, and to be tried 
before the Acting Gold Commissioner (a shrewd and solemn 
Scot) the next morning. As there was no law to have prevented 
him from committing suicide if he thought fit, but it being 
desirable to punish him in some way, it was decided to bring a 
charge of drunkenness and disorderly conduct against him. To 
this the prisoner pleaded guilty ; whereupon the Acting Gold 
Commissioner, without the ghost of a smile, delivered the follow- 
ing extraordinary judgment :—*“ Mr. , I shall fine ye twa 
punds for your drunkenness ; but I’ll just gie ye to understand 
that I ken vera weel what ye attempted to dae, and, had ye suc- 
ceeded in your attempt, your poonishment would have bin vera 
much more severe than it is !”* 

Whilst I write, another story comes to my mind. An old 
miner of my acquaintance had the following story current abont 
him :—Whilst in British Columbia he appeared as witness in 
a Court of Justice, and the Judge, not satisfied with his answers, 
angrily told him he was “ prevaricating.’—“Can’t help it, 
Jedge,” said the unabashed miner.—“ Can’t help it!” said the 
Judge, “why, what do you mean P”—“ Just so, Jedge, three 
years ago I was ‘ packing’ in Idaho, and one of them ’tarnal 
mules reached out and tuk off three of my front teeth, and I’ve 
prevaricated ever since!’—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Constant Conontat Reaper. 

Cape of Good Hope, October 31st. 

P.S.—A story is at the present moment going the round of 
the Colonial newspapers. A well-known Colonial Judge, who is 
an Irishman, has just returned from Circuit, and, at one of the 
last places in which he held his Court, he told a witness to “ hold 
his tongue, and give his evidence clearly.” 














POETRY. 
A TRANSLATION FROM THE ROMAIC#* 


[Anepisode in the Greek War of Independence. From the modern 
Greek and in the original metre of Alexander Soutsos. ] 





Crapuep in the arms of slumber Athens lay at dead of night; 
Talone my vigils keeping, watched the lamp’s unsteady light 
Burning in my silent chamber with a dim and fitful flame, 
Till my senses slowly left me, and at last oblivion came. 

But in dreams the Sacred Legion I beheld before me stand ; 
Saw my brother, my Demetrius, chief of that heroic band. 


Pale as death he seemed, my brother, while in stern unfaltering 
mood 

Round him his undaunted Legion, closely gathered round him 
stood ; 

Chosen youths of Greece, in beauty as in bravery the first, 

Worthy sons of those who erst 

At Thermopylae contended ‘neath Leonidas’ command : 

Thus I saw him, my Demetrius, chief of that heroic band. 

As I gazed, methought upon me he upturned his dimming eye, 

Recognised me and embraced me, saying, “ Brother, I must 
die !” 

Then he bared his gleaming falchion and alone, but undismayed, 

™ > charge the mounted myriads, trusting to his single 
blade. 





{* Our correspondent does not understand Scotchmen. The worthy magistrat® 
Was thinking of the pains of Lell, not of his possible power of sentencing a dead 
man,—Ep, Spectator.) 


And the Legion charged behind him, by avenging fury fanned : 
Thus I saw him, my Demetrius, chief of that heroic band. 


All the ridges of the hills were covered by the Othman hordes, 

All the valley swayed and quivered, bristling with unnumbered 
swords; 

I could see them, see their myriads, filling every copse and 
hollow, 

And I heard a clarion voice that shouted, “Gallant comrades, 
follow, 

Follow me, and charge the foemen; fear not steel nor blazing 
brand !” 

*Twas my brother, my Demetrius, chief of that heroic band. 


And I saw him rush upon them, dealing death at every blow ; 

Saw him smite and saw him smitten, falling, rising, falling low. 

Then methought I ran to aid him, heard him say with faltering 
voice, 

“T am dying, dying early, yet I grieve not, nay, rejoice ; 

In the glorious cause of Freedom I at least have raised my 
hand.” 

Weltering in thy blood, Demetrius, thy familiar form I scanned. 


Dragatzin! in ancient ages scant renown was on thee shed, 

Now about thy meadows hover shadows of the mighty dead ; 

Boast henceforth: “I was a witness of the thrice-illustrious 

fray ; 

In my vales the new Three Hundred, Spartans of a later day, 

Shed the last drop of their life-blood to redeem the fatherland, 

And I saw the young Demetrius, chief of that heroic band!” 
Cuartes L. GRAVES. 





“HE HAS COME BACK.” 

Wirunovt, the wintry sky is overcast : 

The floods descend—fierce hail and rushing rain ; 
Whilst ever and anon the raving blast 

Clutches the casement pane. 
Within, our darling beats an angrier air 

With piteous outstretched arms and tossing head ; 

Whilst we, bowed low beside his labouring bed, 
Pour all our hearts in prayer. 


Is this the end? ‘The tired little hands 
Fall by his side, the wild eyes close at last,— 
Breathless he sinks; almost we hear his sands 
Of being ebbing past. 
When, oh miracnlous! he wakes once more, 
Leve glowing in his gaze, the while there slips, 
“Mother, dear mother!” from his trembling lips, 
“ Dear mother!” o’er and o’er. 


He has come back, our little fairy child, 
Back from his wanderings in the dreadful dark, 
Back o’er the furious surge of frenzy wild, 
The lost dove of our Ark ; 
Back, feebly back o’er the dire flood’s decrease 
His white wings flutter, only our God knows how, 
Bearing aloft the blessed olive bough 
Of His compassionate peace. 


A, 2G. 


BOOKS. 
—_~>—_—- 
FRIEDMANN’S “ ANNE BOLEYN,’ f 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

WE rejoice at the appearance of this book; but we rejoice with 
somewhat of a sigh. If Mr. Friedmann is held to have made 
good his case, a great deal of mischievous error which has lately 
been afloat will be got rid of for ever; but then it looks very 
much as if some deeply-cherished notions of our own would have 
to be got rid of also. He must be very obstinate indeed who 
can go through Mr. Friedmann’s volumes, giving weight to his 
authorities at each step, and still cleave to the picture of Henry 
VIII. as a patriotic king, wise and virtuous, guided by the 
purest of motives, but who, having the bad luck to live in a world 
where women were allowed to have a place, was driven, purely 
by that bad luck, to marry, divorce, and behead a greater number 
of them than falls to the lot of most men or of most kings. 











* The poet’s brother, Demetrius Soutsos, was one of the four captains of the 
Sacred Legion who formed the vanguard of the Army of Alexander Hypsilantis, 
and were annihilated in a forlorn-hope at Dragatzdn, at the outset of the 
insurrection. 





+ Anne Boleyn: a Chapter of English History. 1527-1536, By Paul Friedmann. 
In2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co, 1834, 
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This picture can hardly live through the facts that Mr. Fried- 
mann has taught us out of Chapuis’ reports to Charles 
V. and his Minister. And surely the sooner that strange 
paradox is dead and buried the better. But there is another 
picture with which we are more concerned, that which we our- 
selves tried to paint a little time back in reviewing the last 
edition of Mr. Brewer’s great Prefaces. We had always 
looked on Henry VIII. as a very remarkable study 
of a very unusual type of human nature. We had 
always looked on him as a man of strong purpose and 
no small ability, who played a part in the general affairs 
of Europe which was certainly not discreditable either to 
himself or to his kingdom. We had also looked on him as a 
man, who, though guilty of great crimes, still kept a kind of 
conscience, and was always ready with an ingenious argument 
to prove to himself that his crimes were no crimes at all. He 
has always been in our eyes the type of the tyrant who contrives 
to do all his worst acts ander legal forms. Now this creation 
of ours is, we do not say wholly upset, but certainly rather 
rudely shaken by Mr. Friedmann’s volumes. We certainly do 
not wish to look on Henry either as a mere vulgar scoundrel, or 
as, perhaps not exactly a fool, but certainly a nearer approach 
to that character than we had ever fancied. We are perhaps sum- 
ming-up the results of Mr. Friedmann’s researches in a rather 
strong shape; but that is the direction in which they at least 
tend. Mr. Friedmann’s Henry is both a smaller and a worse man 
than the Henry of our imagination. We still are not clear that 
some points of his life do not need some theory very like our 
own to explain him. Still our image of Henry VIII., if not 
altogether broken in pieces, is at any rate shaken on its 
pedestal. Weare a little uneasy, but we do not repine. Let 
truth prevail, whatever may come of it. 

And Mr. Friedmann is one who has emphatically a right to 
speak. Those who have known about such matters have beep. aware 
for some years that he had collected a vast mass of documents 
from various Continental sources, from the archives of Vienna, 
Brussels, and elsewhere, which throw an altogether new light 
on many things in the English history of the sixteenth century. 
Those who wish to have error cleared away at any cost had long 
been hoping for the publication of Mr. Friedmann’s materials, 
or of some work founded on them. Their hopes are at last in 
some measure fulfilled. Mr. Friedmann has in these volumes 
treated one very important part of the story at some length, and 
with constant reference to his authorities. What Mr. Friedmann 
himself believes himself to have done is best told in his own 
words. We do not often listen to words at once so manly and 
so modest :— 

“My object has been to show that very little is known of the 
events of those times, and that the history of Henry’s first divorce, 
and of the rise and fall of Anne Boleyn, has yet to be written. If I 
have contributed to dispel a few errors, or have in any way helped 
to the desired end, I shall be satisfied. The task I set myself will 
have been fulfilled.” 

We do not often light on a man who has moral courage 
enough to say that he has written two volumes, full of research, 
full of new matter, merely in order to enable somebody else to do 
the same work over again. Mr. Friedmann has fully grasped 
the great truth that we must sometimes put up with negative 
results, and that it is often worth a good deal of trouble merely 
to prove that a thing was not so and so. He knows the truth 
of history well enough not to be frightened at the necessary 
results of such a position. He must be quite ready to meet and 
to despise the illogical cavil, “If you say that a thing was not 
so-and-so, tell us how it was.” But Mr. Friedmann’s results 
are assuredly not wholly negative. We will not flatter him by 
saying that we think that his two volumes can be the final his- 
tory of the times which he has treated of. In truth there is no 
such thing as a final history. Mr. Friedmann’s materials 
must be largely recast; if by his own hand, so much the better. 
But, as it is, he has certainly done a great deal more than what 
he modestly says that he shall be satisfied if he is held to have 
done. 

Before we say anything further of the matter of Mr. Fried- 
mann’s volumes, let us first of all congratulate him on his 
admirable mastery of our language. One really feels ashamed 
after reading his book, as we often do after reading books written 
by foreigners in English, how very few of us could write as well 
back again in Mr. Friedmann’s language or in any other Euro- 
pean language. Mr. Friedmann’s English is clear, straightfor- 
ward, and to the purpose. It is the rarest thing to catch him in 

any foreign idiom. If it has any fault, it is the fault of being a 











little bald and over-familiar, by no means a fault on the wrong 
side, as the temptation which commonly besets a foreigner 
writing in English is that of going off into the high-polite style. 
Anything like rhetoric or metaphor is not in Mr. Friedmann’ 
line; yet, when he is put on his mettle, he can tell a tale with 
effect. There is a good deal of power in the very last stage of 
his story; and it is none the worse for being quite free from al} 
talk about daisies, stars, streams, clocks, and all that kind of 
thing. We are not sure that we can speak quite so highly of 
Mr. Friedmann’s arrangement of his matter. He had a difficult 
problem to meet, and he has not always succeeded in grappling 
with it. He is not writing a history of England during certain 
years, but a history of Anne Boleyn, and he fully understands 
the difference between the two. He is in no way called on to 
narrate at length all that was going on in England during the 
time with which he deals, a time than which none in all English 
history was richer in startling events. The story of Anne 
Boleyn is indirectly connected with the great changes of the 
time, the series of statutes which abolished the authority 
of the Pope, the dissolution of the lesser monasteries, and 
a good many of Henry’s judicial murders, those of More 
and Fisher before all. A historian of Anne Boleyn is in no, 
way bound to tell all these things in detail; but he is bound to 
remind us clearly at every step of the personal narrative to what 
point of the public narrative we have got. This Mr. Friedmann 
sometimes does, and sometimes does not. About Fisher he hag 
a good deal that is new to tell us; on some of the other matters 
we light now and then in a kind of casual way. Mr. Friedmann 
is most likely neither so interested in nor so familiar with our 
internal history, civil and ecclesiastical, as he is with a personal 
history which so largely and so strangely connects itself with 
continental affairs. His references to such matters are a little 
lacking in insight, perhaps merely in interest. But we do not 
think that there are any positive mistakes as to English institu- 
tions and customs, such as those which so constantly disfigure 
that great work of Ranke to which we are indebted for so much 
light as to our relation to the rest of the world. 


And now as to the general view of Henry VIII. to which 
Mr. Friedmann has been led by his very diligent study of his 
very important authorities. If it is to be accepted as a whole, 
Henry VIII. becomes, as we have already hinted, both a 
worse man and a smaller man than we had taken him to be. We 
had always given him credit for a certain straightforwardness, 
both at home and abroad; we had always thought that, though 
his scruples of conscience arose very conveniently for his purpose, 
yet they did arise, and were not mere pretence. And specially 
we never looked on him as a vulgar profligate like Francis of 
France. He had always seemed to us a man of strong passions, 
but whose passions were singularly enduring of restraint, and 
who would go through any amount of waiting, any amount 
of trouble, even to turning the world upside down, in order 
to gratify his passions in a lawful manner. He goes 
through a vast deal of hard work in order that he might get 
rid of Katharine and marry Anne; and then he goes through 
some more hard work in order that he may get rid of 
Anne and marry Jane. ‘These last are plain facts which of 
course Mr. Friedmann does not in any way gainsay. But they 
are somewhat hard to reconcile with his picture of Henry asa 
man of very fickle affections, roving with great speed from 
mistress to mistress, having at least two between Anne and 
Jane, that is, after he had tired of Anne, but before he 
had taken to Jane. It is certainly strange that a man 
of this kind should wait six years for Anne Boleyn, and 
should end by marrying her. Mr. Friedmann thinks, as we did 
in reviewing Mr. Brewer, that, notwithstanding Anne’s strange 
relations towards the king for so many years, she never was 
technically his mistress till a short time before her marriage. 
He holds that the marquisate of Pembroke was the price of her 
virtue. Still Henry married her; he married her, it may be 
said, in hopes of a legitimate son; but he did marry her, and it 
is not the usual custom of kings to marry their mistresses under 
such circumstances, even when they are able to marry them 
without bringing about great civil and ecclesiastical revolu- 
tions for that purpose. One cannot fancy Francis I. going 
through such an experience as this. Mr. Friedmann’s exe 
planation is that, while other women, it would seem, yielded 
easily to the king's will, Anne Roleyn, and Jane Seymour after 
her, held out, less, he holds, from virtue than from policy. They 
saw a chance of becoming queens, and they would not throw it 
away. Yet Anne, according to him, did yield at the last, and 
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a 
yet did become Queen. But it does not seem inconsistent with 


Mr. Friedmann’s evidence if we hold that the ladies of the Court 

for whom Henry at one time and another showed a passing fancy, 
were not necessarily his mistresses in any criminal sense. If 
they were, we certainly come to the very strangest relations 
any where recorded. We have, in the interval between Anne’s 
marriage and Katharine’s death, two rival wives who have their 
causes severally maintained by two rival mistresses. All this 
depends on the meaning and the value of such expressions as 
those of Chapuis in a letter to the Emperor (ii, 57) “La 
demoiselle questoit naguitres en faveur de ce roy ne lest 
plus, et a succédé en son lieu une cousine germaine de la 
concubine.” This last word is that which is regularly applied 
by Chapuis to Anne Boleyn, though she was now the acknow- 
ledged Queen. We do not know whether modern ambassadors 
ever write stories of this kind to modern kings; anyhow 
Chapuis’ story is not likely to be mere invention, either of 
himself or of anybody else; but we must not forget that, if 
Charles V. liked scandal of this kind, his ambassador would 
be under a strong temptation to make the most of every such 
story that he could lay hold of. 

We are almost more startled with Mr. Friedmann’s account 
of Henry’s earlier life. As we understand him, the divorce 
from Katharine was thought of by Henry simply as a means to 
get possession of Anne. ‘“ Although the idea of a divorce had 
presented itself to many minds at an earlier date, no allusion is 
made to it in the State Papers before 1527...... It is only 
in the spring of 1527, long after the king had been sighing at 
Anne’s feet, that the divorce is first seriously mentioned.” It 
was in 1527 that the Bishop of Tarbes threw out that strange 
hint as to the legitimacy of Mary which must have been 
prompted by something or somebody, and which with many 
passed for a device of Wolsey. We can well believe that 
Henry’s passion for Anne made him think much more 
“seriously ” of a divorce than he had ever thought before; 
but Mr. Friedmann’s facis do not prove that it was that passion 
which first suggested the thought. He was tired of a wife six 
years older than himself ; he longed for a son. We do not even see 
why he may not have had scruples which he himself took to be 
real; though we may be sure that, if the scruples had not fallen 
in with his inclinations, he would never have thought of them. 
Mr. Friedmann quite understands this feature in Henry’s 
character; though he hardly sees that it is more than a feature, 
that it is of a truth the character itself, that which specially 
distinguishes Henry, and gives the key to his whole life. Yet 
Mr. Friedmann puts the matter with a good deal of force :— 

“Henry was a liar to his own conscience. He was a thoroughly 
immoral man, and he dared not own it to himself. He tried by all 
kinds of casuistic subterfages to make his most dishonest acts appear 
pure virtue, to make himself believe in his own goodness. And this 
he did not only after the deed had been committed, so as to stifle the 
pains of his conscience; before the act he contrived by sophisms to 
convince himself that what he desired was quite moral and right.” 
This last habit, one by no means uncommon with mankind, but 
which Henry carried to more amazing lengths than any other 
man into whose mind we can sce so freely, is just what we have 
always held to be the ruling element in Henry’s character. Mr. 
Friedmann here sets it forth very well and clearly in a general 
statement ; he seems hardly to allow for it in estimating parti- 
cular cases. For instance, he does not directly commit himself 
to the opinion that Henry had Katharine poisoned ; but he does 
not at all decidedly reject it (vol. ii, p. 177). To us it 
seems quite inconsistent with Henry’s whole character. We 
could far more easily believe that he had thonghts of get- 
ting rid of her by bill of attainder. The bill of attainder would 
be in keeping with Henry’s character as described by Mr. 
Friedmann; the poisoning would not. No sophism could 
justify the poisoning ; the consent of the Lords and Commons, 
if it could have been had, would have seemed quite enough to 
justify an execution by Dill of attainder. Mr. Friedmann’s 
account of the circumstances attending Katharine’s death is one 
of the most curious and valuable parts of his book. The story 
does look very like poisoning; but there is nothing so easy 
to invent as a poisoning story, and Katharine did not die in 
Italy. And it is quite off the point when Mr. Friedmann 
says :— 

“The behaviour of Henry II. towards Thomas 4 Becket was not 
worse than that of Henry VIII. towards Catherine, and historians 
are generally agreed in saying that Henry II. prompted a murder.” 
Henry II. “ prompted a murder” in the sense that a hasty 
word of his suggested the thought of the murder of Thomas; 








and for the moment he may really have wished that some one 
would put Thomas to death. But he certainly had no deliberate 
purpose of murder. But if Katharine was poisoned, as Mr. 
Friedmann suggests, not by Henry’s direct order, but by those 
who knew that such an act would not displease him, there must 
have been a very deliberate purpose of murder of the basest 
kind. ‘There is really no likeness between the two cases. 

We are again somewhat startled at Mr. Friedmann’s view of 
Mary Boleyn, the sister of Anne. He not only accepts the 
story that she had been Henry’s mistress before he eutered 
into any relations with Anne, but he puts the story in an uglier 
light than we have been used to see it. It becomes a story of 
adultery after Mary’s marriage with William Carey. Mary 
again is made to be the younger, not the elder, sister of Anne. 
And Mr. Friedmann accepts the view, supported by Lingard, that 
the ground on which Anne is said to have “ confessed” the 
invalidity of her marriage with the King was his former con- 
nexion with her sister. This is of course not new ; but we have 
always wondered how Anne could be said to “ confess” a thing 
in which she had no part, and of which she might conceivably 
never have heard. Still Mr. Friedmann brings strong evidence on 
his side; and the word “confess” may perhaps mean simply that 
she “ allowed ” or “admitted” the obstacle. Mr. Friedmann, we 
think, says nothing as to the seeming inconsistency of the twofold 
means employed to get rid of Anne, a beheading which implied 
that she was the King’s wife, and a divorce which declared that 
she was not. Perhaps we may see in the two the action of 
Henry and the action of his counsellors. According to Mr. 
Friedmann, the charges against Anne were the work of a plot 
in which Thomas Cromwell was the chief plotter. How far they 
were true, how far false, was, it seems, a matter of no concern to 
Cromwell, and it is not of very much concern to Mr. Friedmann. 
There is no evidence for the particular charges; but Anne was 
likely enough to have been as bad as the charges represented her- 
This we cannot admit. We are dealing with an age not very 
remarkable either for chastity or for truth; but the charges 
against Anne overleap all ordinary bounds. It is only in 
Borgian Italy that we expect either that such deeds should be 
done or that they should be invented if they were not done. If 
then we accept Mr. Friedmann’s picture, we get a very much 
worse Henry,a very much smaller Henry, than we have been 
used to fancy. And we are not prepared to accept every word 
of Mr. Friedmann’s new indictment without a little more time 
for thinking and weighing of evidence. But it is a heavy indict- 
ment, and one that cannot be despised. Mr. Friedmann has a 
right to speak, and his words are weighty. Let the matter rest 
a little while. 

Meanwhile, in another article we hope to point out some other 
among the special points raised by Mr. Friedmann’s book, 
among them some which have less to do with the personal 
character of Henry VIII., and more to do with the general 
history of the time. 





MISS BRETHERTON.* 

Ir would be a mistake to call this pleasant little book a novel. 
It is hardly even a novelette. It is rather a study of the extent 
to which ignorance may smother even true dramatic genius, 
and of the power of that genius when aroused to break through 
the enveloping and suffocating medium. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
writes admirably, though she errs a little in the direction of over- 
description. She is an enthusiastic lover of the stage, and her 
conceptions of dramatic criticism are taken from the best French 
school; but she is hardly as terse and reticent as she 
is eloquent and graceful. Her studies of Miss Bretherton’s 
qualities, and of the cocoon of Philistine conceptions of passion 
out of which she has to struggle before she really learns to act, 
are very interesting, but a little redundant. We sometimes 
rebel against the exaggerated importance which the whole tone 
of the book appears to attach to Art conceptions. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward speaks as if Sainte Beuve and critics of the same order, 
had almost laid down a standard of life, instead of a mere 
standard for the literary and artistic criticism of life; as if the 
great French actors and actresses were the noblest benefactors 
of their race, instead of merely the most delicate interpreters 
of the various phases of human feeling and purpose whom we 
can find in the region of Art. A passage like the following, for 
instance, both bewilders and slightly irritates us :— 


‘“¢ Mr. Kendal,’ she said, looking straight at me as I handed the 
flowers to her, ‘ you may have misunderstood something just now. I 





* Miss Bretheiton. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London: Macmillanand Co, 1884. 
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don’t want to pretend to what I haven’t got. I don’t know French, 
and I can’t read French novels if I wished to ever so much.’ What 
wasI tosay ? Shestood looking at me seriously, a little proudly, having 
eased her conscience, as it seemed to me, at some cost to herself. I 
felt at first inclined to turn the thing off with a jest, but suddenly I 
thought to myself that I too would speak my mind. ‘ Well,’ I said 
deliberately, walking on beside her, ‘you lose a good deal. There 
are hosts of French novels which I would rather not see a woman 
touch with the tips of her fingers; but there are others which take 
one into a bigger world than we English people with our parochial 
ways of writing and seeing have any notion of. George Sand carries 
you full into the mid-Luropean stream—yonu feel it flowing, you are 
brought into contact with all the great ideas, all the big interests ; 
she is an education in herself. And then Balzac! he has such arange 
and breadth, he teaches one so much of human nature, and with such 
conscience, such force of representation! It’s the same with their 
novels as with their theatre. Whatever other faults he may have, a 
first-rate Frenchman of the artistic sort takes more pains over his 
work than anybody else in the world. They don’t shirk, they throw 
their life-blood into it, whether it’s acting, or painting, or writing. 
You’ve never seen Desforéts, I think ?—no, of course not, and you 
will be gone before she comes again. Whata pity!’ Miss Brether- 
ton picked one of my primroses ruthlessly to pieces, and flung it 
away from her with one of her nervous gestures. ‘I am not sorry,’ 
she said. ‘Nothing would have induced me to go and see her.’— 
‘Indeed !’ I said, waiting a little curiously for what she would say 
next.—‘ It’s not that I am jealous of her,’ she exclaimed, with a quick 
proud look at me; ‘not that I don’t believe she’s a great actress ; 
but I can’t separate her acting from what she is herself. It is women 
like that who bring discredit on the whole profession—it is women 
like that who make people think that no good woman can be an 
actress. I resent it, and I mean to take the other line. I want to 
prove, if I can, that a woman may be an actress and still be a lady, 
still be treated just as you treat the women you know and respect! I 
mean to prove that there need never be a word breathed against her, 
that she is anybody’s equal, and that her private life is her own, and 
not the public’s! It makes my blood boil to hear the way people— 
especially men—talk about Madame Desforéts; there is not one of 
you who would let your wife or your sister shake hands with her, and 
yet how you rave about her, how you talk as if there were nothing in 
the world but genius—and French genius!’ It struck me that I had 
got to something very much below the surface in Miss Bretherton. 
it was a curious outburst; I remembered how often her critics had 
compared her to Desforéts, greatly to her disadvantage. Was this 
championship of virtue quite genuine? or was it merely the best 
means of defending herself against a rival by the help of British 
respectability ? ‘Mme. Desforéts,’ I said, perhaps a little drily, ‘is a 
riddle to her best friends, and probably to herself ; she does a thou- 
sand wild, impradent, bad things if you will, but she is the greatest 
actress the modern world has seen, and that’s something to have done 
for your generation. To have moved the feelings and widened the 
knowledge of thousands by such delicate, such marvellous, such con- 
scientious work as hers—there is an achievement so great, so masterly, 
that I for one will throw no stones at her!’ It seemed to me all 
through as though I were speaking perversely; I could have argued 
on the other side as passionately as Isabel Bretherton herself ; but I 
was thinking of her dialogue with the Prince, of that feeble, hysterical 
death-scene, and it irritated me that she, with her beauty, and with 
British Philistinism and British virtue to back her, should be 
trampling on Desforéts and genius.” 


“To have moved the feelings and widened the knowledge of 
thousands by such delicate, such marvellous, such con- 
scientious work as hers,—there is an achievement so great, 
so masterly, that I for one will throw no stones at her” is 
a strong assertion. Well, is it so? To have moved the 
feelings of thousands by teaching them how love and misery 
and rage and revenge really show themselves under 
the more urgent conditions of human life, is a praiseworthy 
achievement, no doubt, so fam as it goes, and one which 
is only possible to genius. But while no kind of genius 
reaps a higher reward, we doubt if there is any which adds 
less to the permanent welfare of man, beyond what it 
adds to his enjoyment. No doubt the great actor to some 
extent ‘‘widens the knowledge” of his audience. He 
teaches them; for instance, the difference between the way in 
which true passion expresses itself and the way in which simu- 
lated passion expresses itself; he teaches them thé whole 
difference between a noble and an ignoble demeanour; between 
the flash of jealousy and the flash of hatred; between the voice 
of vulgar cunning and the voice of subtle curiosity. But still, it 
is a great assumption to speak of such widenings of knowledge as 
these as really great human achievements, entitling him who 
accomplishes them to the gratitude and charitable judgment of 
mankind. For it does very little towards the widening of the best 
part of human knowledge, towards the widening, for instance, of 
self-knowledge, towards the widening of such knowledge as leads 
to nobler effort, towards the widening of the knowledge essential 
to true sacrifice. The tone in which the command of the 
whole of this wsthetic region is spoken of throughout Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s book strikes us as misleading. Her chief 
characters speak as if the mainstay of human @lture were 
the discriminating study of the greater French novelists, poets, 








dramatists and critics; as if it were a considerable though not. 
indeed, a sufficient set-off to all the mischief which moral evil pro. 
duces, to have well marked the subtleties of the human heart, and 
to have learned to discriminate skilfully between closely-related 
feelings. To our minds, the world of zwsthetic criticism on which 
the writer of this study of dramatic life expatiates with such 
delight, is a somewhat barren and a very limited world, in which 
it is even easier to learn to harden the heart than it is in an 
other field of human life, though that is easy enough in all fields, 

For the rest, the tale, though it hardly gives evidence of 
creative power, and though it does not make even Miss Brether. 
ton herself a very living character, is full of interest, and now 
and then of true pathos. The figure of Kendal is to a certain extent 
a living one, for he is the true zsthetic critic of his day and land, a 
sort of English Sainte Beuve; and we must say that the manner 
in which our author depicts him as falling in love and eventually 
declaring it, evinces great power and reality of mind. But the 
other characters are mere sketches ; and there are one or two 
rudimentary sketches which suggest that Mrs. Ward intended to 
make more of them than she has made. Why did she give ug 
the hint of a bitter and sickly sister following in the train of the 
lovely actress, if she were to make no more use of that figure 
than is actually made in this tale? Why are we told so much 
of the actual plot of Elvira, when it serves so little purpose in 
the story ? Even the delicate pathos of Madame de Chateau. 
vieux’s death-bed, which proves that Mrs. Ward could do 
a great deal more in the same direction, is hardly satisfying, 
There is so much reticence even here, that the death-bed 
scene does not make-up for the extreme slightness of the 
previous sketch; and yet there is so much beauty in that scene, 
that one wants to know more of the grounds of that “peace and 
faith ” in the heart of one of the chief representatives of French 
zstheticism, to which the scene of the death-bed so tantalisingly 
refers. 





KRIEGSSPIEL.* 
Furvure historians will need to study the pages of Punch with 
some care. Not only will they thus obtain an insight into 
political and social evolution otherwise unattainable,—where 
else can the improvement in the manners of the London cab- 
driver, and in the appearance of his animal, be traced ?—but 
even the military progress of the country can be followed to a 
certain extent. The officer of not so many years ago is almost 
uniformly represented as a person with a receding forehead, 
unconscionable whiskers, and a vacuous expression. He lisps, 
and cannot spell. He has nothing whatever to do, and must 
resort to absurd expedients to fill up his empty hours. He is con- 
tinually making himself ridiculous, especially if he belongs to the 
cavalry. Now, he has become a professional man. He is absorbed 
in the theory of musketry, he lectures his men with a black- 
board, his skull has phrenologically improved fifty per cent. It 
is true that, only a few years ago, a colonel is represented as 
asking a subaltern whether he is going to the Kriegsspiel, 
and the latter ingenuously replies to the effect that he did not 
know there was a meet of hounds at a place of that name. But 
here the point is evidently the crass ignorance of the subaltern 
of what every military man must necessarily understand. 
Considerable progress in military education has undoubtedly 
been made, and the story of the plunger who, asked to give a 
short sketch of the duties of cavalry with an advanced guard, 
could not think of any reply other than that “it gives a tone to 
the force, and converts what might have befn a brawl into a 
battle,” would hardly now find a parallel. The present 
tendency is, perhaps, to exaggerate the severity of an officer’s 
scientific studies. The old school, rapidly becoming extinct, 
clings to the belief that science is detrimental, if not dangerous; 
that it is incompatible with physical fitness; and that, provided 
an officer can ride straight and master a limited selection from 
the contents of a few Red-books, nothing more need be required 
of him. ‘Traditions die hard, and the influence of this school is 
still felt, and occasionally manifests itself in Army debates: 
While, however, the officer of the present day is, as a rule’ 
by no means overworked in peace time, and is certainly not 
at present a fit subject for a Pall Mall Gazette “idyll,” he 
cannot gain a commission without giving evidence of moderate 
general attainments, and his successive steps of promotion to 
the rank of major depend on examinations which, though 
thoroughly misconceived in spirit, are sufficiently stringent. 





* The Tactical War-Game. A Translation of General von Verdy du Vernois’ 
‘‘ Beitrag zum Kriegsspiel.” By J. R. Macdonell, late Major, R.V London: 
William Clowes and Sons, 
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The over-education cry cannot be borne out for a moment, and 


those who adopt it would probably be found to hold with equal 
wisdom that the education of English artisans is a mistake, and 
that the true way to compete with German and American enter- 
prise is to leave our mechanics in aboriginal ignorance. 


Among the instraments of higher theoretical military educa- 
tion, Kriegsspiel is unquestionably the most powerful. A species 
of war-game, played with counters, was known in the time of 
Louis XIV., but had nothing in common with the present 
Kriegsspiel. The latter is a characteristic production of the 
earnest spirit which pervades modern Germany in all military 
matters. It has one feature which separates it from all other 
so-called games. A game proper may be based on pure skill or 
pure chance, but is more frequently made to depend upon a 
combination of the two in very varying proportions. The 
function of an umpire is merely to decide a doubtful 
point in accordance with clear rules. It is otherwise 
with Kriegsspiel. Skill and experience in a high degree 
are required ; the element of chance is supplied by a throw 
of the dice to decide the issue of a conflict between forces 
of fairly equal strength; but the whole course of the game is 
practically swayed by the umpires. Consider for a moment the 
conditions which present themselves. The data for the com- 
batants consist of topographical maps; counters representing 
forces of one or more arms posted in certain positions; a 
“general idea,” or brief statement of the general strategic 
situation ; a “special idea,” in the form of orders given to the 
commanders of the forces about to operate; finally, in some 
cases, information more or less definite given to each commander 
as to the movements, dispositiouas, and intentions of his opponent. 
The above are all laid down by the umpires previous to the 
commencement of the game. Thus, evidently, even with the 
same forces and the same field of operations, a great variety of 
data are possible, and by these data the course of the game will 
be ruled. Besides the variable data left to the discretion of the 
umpires, there are certain fixed data, consisting principally of 
the rates of movement of troops of all arms under various cir- 
cumstances, rules and tables of losses for calculating the results 
of engagements. The latter may, however, be dispensed with by 
leaving all such points to be decided by the umpires. The 
players on each side supply commanders, who issue orders 
verbally and in writing, and subordinates, who carry out these 
orders with a partial discretion of their own. The duration of 
the successive moves is laid down by the umpires, and the 
opponents set to work unseen by each other. At the end of each 
move, or whenever the umpires desire it, the positions of the 
forces on both sides are transferred to a common map. It is 
the business of the umpires to announce to either side when the 
scouts or advanced guards come in sight of each other, and it is 
open to them at any time to convey information of any kind 
which might fairly be expected to have been obtained. Further, 
they may make any comments that appear desirable, and at the 
close of the game they should submit the operations of both sides 
to a searching criticism. It will be evident, therefore, that the 
instructional value of the game, as well as the interest with 
which it is invested, depends almost entirely on the genius 
of the umpire. He may render it positively fascinating, 
or it may easily become as dreary as an average sermon. 
A good umpire is probably as rare as a good com- 
mander. The scope of Kriegsspiel may be varied to any 
extent. It may be made to embrace the larger strategic 
combinations—the massing of armies at a given spot—or it 
may be restricted to the minor tactics of small bodies of troops: 
General von Verdy du Vernois, in the useful little book of 
which a translation is before us, deals only with the latter. His 
method is to “play through a game with comparatively small 
bodies of troops, and with such a number of officers to take 
part init as might probably be available in the case of a de- 
tached battalion.” Thus, it would be possible for a group of 
beginners provided with books, to work out the game practically ; 
and probably no better mode of gaining an insight into its 
general principles could be adopted. The difficulty which 
prevents the game from achieving a wider popularity in England 
is greatly due to the dearth of good umpires; and it is con. 
soling to find, on General von Verdy du Vernois’ authority, that 
even in the model German Army, “cases are often met in which 
attempts to practise it have been very speedily abandoned ;” 
and that the explanation usually given is, ‘We have no one 
here who knows how to conduct the game properly.” The 
translation, made by a Volunteer officer, and republished from 








the Volunteer Service Gazette, is uniformly good, and supplies 
another proof of the keen interest which Volunteer officers are 
beginning to take in the higher branches of the military pro- 
fession. Some day, possibly, we may have a soldier-statesman 
able to understand the real value of the Volunteer force of 
England, and to provide it with an organisation worthy of its 
true position as the main reserve of the defensive strength of 
the country. 


MITCHELHURST PLACE.* 

Ereut vears have passed since Miss Veley’s For Percival gave 
the world assurance of a novelist of no ordinary promise. We do 
not propose, on the present occasion, to weigh Mitchelhurst 
Place in the balance against its predecessor. We prefer to 
say, what is enough for our present purpose, that Mitchelhurst 
Place is in itself, and by itself, a really good novel. The 
writer makes no show in it of measuring swords with “the 
deacons (or deaconesses) 0’ her craft.” “ Son verre est petit, 
mais elle boit dans son verre.’ In the first place, its 
style is admirable—an excellent, and oh! how rare a 
thing in lady novelists. And this terse, vivid, and nervous 
style is not wasted on platitudes. Miss Veley’s pages are 
bright with flashes of insight, and abound in touches of 
sympathetic tenderness. There is truth as well as wit 
in her heroine’s notion that talking politics was a mas- 
culine diversion, which consisted in bandying violent assertions 
about Mr. Gladstone, which never led to any change of opinion, 
and which generally made people raise their voices, and inter- 
rupt one another, and get red in the face. There is wise humour 
in her description of the same heroine’s resentment at a 
weak but well-meaning clergyman’s “ professional allusions to 
the uncertainty of life,” when her alarm at her uncle’s death- 
struggles was, as the Dee is by the bore, driven back by the 
ecstatic feeling of a love unexpectedly returned. And there is 
humonur,also, in Miss Veley’s own reflection that while it is easy to 
lay down very clever general rules about women, the mistake made 
in applying them to any particular woman is that she is certain to 
be an exception. Her remark that “our pardonable mistakes 
are precisely those we can never pardon,” is a little over-strained ; 
but a rather longer quotation will give a fairer notion of Miss 
Veley’s style and tone than any more of these isolated sentences. 
Here is a passage which we hope will do so :— 

“Mitchelhurst was not happy in its vicars. The parish was too 

small to attract the heroic enthusiasts who are ready to live and die 
for the unhealthy and ignorant crowds of our great cities. And the 
house was too poor, and the neighbourhood too uninteresting, for any 
kindly country gentleman who chanced to have ‘the Reverend’ 
written before his name to come and stable his horses, and set up his 
liberal housekeeping, and: preach his Sunday sermons there. No one 
chose Mitchelhurst, so ‘ those few sheep in the wilderness’ were left 
to those who had no choice, and the vicars were almost always dis- 
contented, elderly men. As a rule they died there, a vicar of 
Mitchelhurst being seldom remembered by the givers of good livings. 
The incumbent at this time was a feeble archwologist, who coughed 
drearily in his damp little study, and looked vaguely out at the 
world from a narrow and mildewed past. As he stepped from 
the shadowy porch, blinking with tired eyes, he would pause on 
the path, which looked like a row of flat, unwritten tombstones, 
and glance doubtfully right and left. Probably he had some 
vague idea of going into the village, but in nine cases out of ten he 
turned aside to the graveyard, and sauntered musingly in the shadow 
of the old yews, or disappeared into the church, where there were two 
or three inscriptions just sufficiently defaced to be interesting. He 
fancied he should decipher them one day, and leave nothing for his 
successor to do, and he haunted them in that hope.” 
Miss Veley by no means comes under the fire of Carlyle’s 
guns levelled at those who say, ‘‘ Come, let us make a descrip- 
tion.” Her landscape word-pictures are “short and far be+ 
tween,” and are always good. The fields about Mitchelhurst 
Place are thus described by her; and to him who likes not her 
description she may say, with Faust, “ Dein Sinn ist za, dein 
Herz ist todt :”’— 

“The landscape itself was not remarkable, but it had an attraction 
as of swiftly varying moods. Under a midsummer sky it would lie 
steeped in sunshine, and dappled with shadows of little, lightly-flying 
clouds, content and at peace. Seen through slant lines of grey rain 
it was beyond measure dreary and forlorn, burdening the gazer’s 
soul with its flat and unrelieved heaviness. One would have said at 
such times that it was a veritable land of Hopelessness. Then the 
clouds would part, mass themselves, perhaps, into strange islands and 
continents, and towering piles, and the sun would go down in wild 
splendours of flame, as of a burning world, and the level meadows 
would become a marvellous plain, across which one might journey 
into the heart of unspeakable things. Then would follow the pensive 
sadness of the dusk, and the silvery enchantment of moonlight. And 
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after all these changes there would probably come a grey and 
common-place morning, in which it would appear as so many 
acres of very tolerable grazing-land, in no wise remarkable or 
interesting.” ; 


Now, it is obvious, we think, that the literary skill evinced in 
the above extracts would suffice for the production of a very 
good novel indeed, provided that their writer had a good story 
to tell, and could tell that story well. Miss Veley—and here we 
may notice a marked improvement on her For Percival—is very 
strong on both points. Mitchelhurst Place is a story which 
rivets the attention from the first page to the last, and the 
writer’s management of her plot is perfect. Reynold Harding, 
the purposeless and ill-tempered son of a daughter of the ruined 
house of Rothwell, visits the home of his mother’s ancestry—his 
own father’s father had been a pork-butcher—and there meets his 
fate in Barbara Strange. She had already met hers in Adrian 
Scarlett, a bright, good-humoured artist and poet, and a previous 
visitor to Mitchelhurst Place. But she deemed that her love was 
not returned; and is brought, without loving him, into such 
relations with Reynold Harding that she would have married him 
if he had asked her. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
skill and delicacy with which this portion of Miss Veley’s novel is 
worked out. It must be sufficient here to say that Reynold Harding 
is moved by his love for Barbara to write a letter which will 
put him on the road to wealth, and secure him, as he has reason 
to hope, the hand of the woman who had transfigured him. 
How that hope was baffled the reader must discover for himself; 
and we can only assure him that the discovery is well worth 
making. The moonlight walk,in which poor Harding is assailed 
by a presentiment that the evil fortune which persecuted 
him through life is about to put forth its strength, is a very fine 
specimen of Miss Veley’s powers. It is surpassed, however, by 
the scene with Barbara in the fusty cottage parlour, when that 
presentiment was realised. His behaviour is perhaps a little 
too heroic for such a man, when his castle in the air falls in 
ruins about his ears; but this story has so clearly been written 
with the utmost attention to psychological requirements that 
we are willing to trust Miss Veley’s conception rather than our 
own. Barbara’s uncle falls sick after—but not at all in conse- 
quence of—Harding’s departure. On his deathbed he reveals 
the secret of Adrian’s love to Barbara, and these happy lovers 
soon meet, and meet under circumstances which would drive the 
iron into the soul of a more callous man than Harding. While 
love is beating life’s morning march right merrily in their ears, 
the shades of evening are closing-in fast and thick on this poor 
fellow, one of Nature’s hardly-entreated stepsons,—or so, judging 
from her motto, Miss Veley would have usthink him. Barbara 
hears of the dangerous state of a man whose lost life she un- 
easily and truly feels is due to her own shortcomings, and insists 
on visiting him. She believes that he hates her, and has cause 

to hate, and this is the climax of their meeting :— 


“ Nonsense!’ he said, moving his head uneasily, ‘let bygones be 
bygones. We can’t alter the past. We are going different ways— 
go yours, and let me go mine in peace.’ It was a harsh answer, but 
the frown which accompanied it betrayed irresolution as well as 
anger.—‘ I can’t go so,’ Barbara pleaded, emboldened by this sign of 
possible yielding. ‘I never meant todo any harm. Say you are not 
angry—only one word—and then I'll go.’—‘I know you will.’ He 
laid his lean hands on the arms of his chair, and drew himself up. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘have it your own way—why not? What is it that 
I am to say ?’—‘ Say,’ she began eagerly, and then checked herself. 
She would not ask too much. ‘Say only that you don’t hate me,’ 
she entreated, fixing her eyes intently on his face.—‘I love you, 
Barbara.’ The girl recoiled, scared at the sudden intensity of meaning 
in his eyes, and in every line of his wasted figure as he leaned towards 
her. His hoarse whisper sent a shock through the deadened air of 
the drab room. Those three words had broken through the frozen 
silence of a life of repression and self-restraint; in them was distilled 
all its hoarded fierceness of love and revenge. In uttering them 
Reynold had uttered himself at last.’ 


Reynold dies, of course, while Adrian and Barbara marry. The 
amari aliquid which rises now and again in her gentle bosom 
is speedily quenched in the sweets of her cheery husband's love, 
and the question that Miss Veley leaves us to solve is posed, so 
to speak, in her motto. The hues of her pessimism are not so 
dark now that they need disturb any but the most anserine 
of optimists; but has nature many such imalvenus as Reynold 
Harding ? We are inclined to say no. Men’s lives are wrecked 
through “Schicksal und eigene Schuld;” but the part that 
Schicksal plays in such wreckage is by far the smaller one, and 
except in cases of death or maiming by accident, is practically 
insignificant. 








——. 


TWO BOOKS ON AMERICA.* 

THESE two volumes are by writers who look at life from very 
different standpoints. Miss Faithfull is always in earnest, and 
Serjeant Ballantine is never altogether dull. Neither author 
deals exclusively with the United States,—a remark which is 
especially true of Serjeant Ballantine, who, in his seven. 
leagued boots of anecdote, moves at will from London to New 
York, and from New York to London. Yet, after reading and 
thinking as favourably as possible of what both travellers have 
said, we confess that our impulse is to raise a protest against 
the writing of a single book or magazine-article on the United 
States for ten or fifteen years to come, unless by some one who, 
like Mr. Spencer, or Mr. Arnold, or Sir Lepel Griffin, has a 
theory to advocate or a moral to point. How well one knows 
what is before him when he takes up a book with such a title 
as a Trip to the United States or Our American Cousins! Tf 
it is not hotels, “square meals,” Delmonico’s, Niagara, tobacco, 
oysters, American girls, journalistic amenities, the Pacific Rail- 
way, Miss Mary Anderson, and Utah, it is sure to be Utah, 
Miss Mary Anderson, the Pacific Railway, journalistic amenities, 
American girls, oysters, tobacco, Niagara, Delmonico’s, “ square 
meals,” and hotels. How often are we to be told that there is 
more “go” in American than in English business, and that the 
climate of the States is much more exhilarating than our own; 
that Philadelphia is much more hospitable to strangers than 
London; that a middle-class young woman in the States is 
infinitely more “independent” than her contemporary here; 
that in life generally there is ever so much more Schwirmerei 
on the other side of the Atlantic than on this? Agreed; but 
let it be agreed for a reasonable term of years. When another 
stage in the social evolution of the Union has been reached; 
when the German element has neutralised the Irish; when 
Tammany Hall, millionaire-worship, and expectoration have 
disappeared, as we are assured the New England intonation is 
even now disappearing; when self-consciousness has departed 
from Boston, repose has taken up its residence in New York, 
and the educational value of globe-trotting is properly under- 
stood,—then, but hardly till then, will a “real book” on 
America be worth writing or reading. 

So far as the New World, at least, is concerned, Miss Faith- 
full’s volume is much more interesting than Serjeant Ballan- 
tine’s; we shall go further, and say that any one who is 
fortunate enough not to have read any work on the United 
States for the last few years, will find it very good reading 
indeed. Miss Faithfull is especially worth listening to when she 
deals with her own well-known “ missions.” Here and there her 
enthusiasm rans into gush, of the American rather than of the 
English sort, as when she writes of a lady who entertained her 
in “her beautiful home in East 39th Street,” that “ always 
dressed in exquisite taste, with a remarkably handsome face, 
expressive eyes, and that nameless charm which belongs to the 
refined and cultivated Jady, Mrs. Ballard impressed you as much 
with a sense of the brilliant social qualities as her intellectual 
gifts.’ Miss Faithfull met Walt Whitman as the cherished 
guest in a Quaker family of the strictest total abstinence and anti- 
tobacco persuasion, and the loved centre of a group of admiring 
girls just fresh from college; and she thus writes of his appear- 
ance :—“TI fancy Walt Whitman must resemble Socrates, with 
his grand, massive head, his flowing white hair and shaggy 
beard, his open, Byronic collar adding to his weird but 
venerable appearance.” This is one of the vague, non- 
graphic descriptions which were prone to drive Carlyle, when 
he came across them, into a frenzy ; besides, the association of 
Socrates with a Byronic collar savours of the grotesque. Nor, 
we are bound to say, does Miss Faithfull add much to our 
knowledge of the United States and its people, their habits, 
customs, prejudices, and the like, although she has visited them 
three times, seen Chicago and San Francisco, and, in general, 
“done” everything and everybody. She devotes a considerable 
portion of her book to her personal experiences with the Mormons; 
but she has been to a considerable extent anticipated by 
recent writers. Miss Faithfull was very well received by the 
high-priests and priestesses of the Salt Lake community, but 
she nevertheless raises her voice vigorously—we had almost 
said manfully—against the system whose effects she witnessed. 
She sums up her views thus :— 


fees Three Visits to America. By Emily Faithfull. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
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“No one can hate more than I do the employment of force and law 
against mistaken beliefs in religion and politics; but polygamy, as 

ractised in Utah, is such a crime against nature, involving such 
terrible degradation, that those who have the interests of women at 
heart can never rest satisfied until they are freed from the worst 
form of slavery the heart of man ever yet invented, and justified on 
biblical and religious grounds.” 


Speaking of. Miss Faithfull’s book from the general, and not 
from the special point of view, we should say that it is dis- 
tinguished from most works of its class that have been pub- 
lished of late years, by its exploding the superstition of the 
superior luxury of American railway travelling arrangements,— 
“as far as my own experience goes, hotel cars, like angels’ visits, 
are few and far between, and meals are arranged at hours which 
make them practically useless,”"—and by its emphasising the 
increase of divorce in the States :— 


“Ta most of the States,” she says, “divorces have inereased 
rapidly for the last quarter of a century, and in Califorria, the 
number of divorces, as compared with the number of marriages, is 
fearfully large, most of them averaging more than one divorce to 
every ten marriages, and some counties more than one to every five. 
Marin is the banner county for divorces, which average there nearly 
one-half as many as the marriages. After a domestic breeze, the 
eastern husband lights his cigar, and goes to the club till the storm 
is over; the western man puts on his hat, and goes to his lawyer. 
But even in Maine, where the temperance laws prevail, there were 
478 divorces in 1878 ; in New Hampshire, 241 ; in Vermont, 197; in 
Massachusetts, 600; in Connecticut, 501; and in Rhode Island, 106, 
making a total of 2,113; and I am told the last returns show a con- 
siderable increase of divorces.” 


The most valuable portions of Miss Faithfull’s book are those 
which relate to female education and “ woman’s work” gener- 
ally in America. On the whole, it would appear that England 
is not so very far behind the States in appreciating the value of 
female labour as is commonly supposed. Thus :— 


“Tn America, teachers are more trusted ; they are certainly in great 
request, and their work is excellent ; but, thanks to tradition and pre- 
judice, they are still underpaid...... The inequality of the salaries of 
the sexes reminds me of Colonel Higginson’s observation to me when we 
were once discussing the same subject at Boston. He naively re- 
marked, ‘ Like Charles Lamb, who attoned for coming so late to the 
office in the morning by leaving it early in the afternoon, we have in 
the United States first half-edacated the women, and then to restore 
the balance, only half-paid them.’ ”’ 


In regard to the various employments found suitable for women 
in America, we shall make two final quotations from Miss 
Faithfull :— 


“Tn counting money and detecting counterfeit coin, it is freely 
acknowledged that women are more rapid than men, and more 
accurate. Their fingers fly like lightning among the bundles of bank 
notes and shects of revenue stamps. General Spinner, in speaking 
of the keenness of the lady-clerks in the detection of forged paper 
and money, once remarked, ‘A man has always a reason for a coun- 
terfeit, forty may be, but he is wrong half the time. A woman never 
hasareason. She says it’s counterfeit because it is counterfeit; 
and she’s always right, though she couldn't tell why, if she were to 
be hung for it’ ..... Shorthand enables many to make a good 
living, especially in connection with Remington’s and the Hall type- 
writers, which are found invaluable to stenographers. I visited 
several offices started by lady stenographers, where from six toa 
dozen girls were busily employed copying legal documents and 
authors’ manuscripts by means of these marvellous machines; girls 
quickly learn to use the type-writer, and seem quite to enjoy manipu- 
lating the keys. A few months’ practice enables them to write with 
it three times as fast as with a pen, and with perfect neatness and 
accuracy...... A shorthand writer at Utica is said to earn £1,600 
a year; another at Rochester £1,000; and a Mrs. Sarah Grasby 
travels through seventeen counties with the Assize Court, and earns 
£1,800.” 

We regret that we cannot speak highly of Mr. Serjeant 
Ballantine’s new book. He is, as has been already said, never 
altogether dull, and his tone in speaking of contemporaries and 
professional brethren—perhaps we should say brethren of all 
the professions—is invariably kind. He terms this volume a 
“continuation ” of his ‘‘ Experiences ;” “the dregs” of his “ Ex- 
periences ” may seem a harsh, but it is a more accurate title. 
In that portion of his volume which deals with the Old World, 
he has hardly a good story to tell, or hardly an original 
observation on criminal law to make. He visited the United 
States, saw General Grant, Niagara, and Salt Lake City, was 
e . . . = y> 
interviewed, and tried American oysters. But we do not find in 
the American section of his book a single seatence worth 
quoting. Far too much of it is the veriest padding, such as the 
pages devoted to a summary of the plot of one of the most popular 
comic operas of the day. It would have been well had Serjeant 
Ballantine been advised against the publication of this instal- 
ment of his “Experiences.” It may be read for the writer’s 
sake, but not for its own. 











STRATFORD-ON-AVON.* 


Tue custom of publishing at this time of the year quantities of 
volumes popularly known as Christmas gift-books, presses as 
hardly upon the patience of the reviewer as it does upon the 
ingenuity of the publisher. By the very circumstances of the 
case this literature, if we may call it such, must be elaborately 
commonplace, equally tit for the boarding-school, the drawing- 
room, and the boudoir, and alas! equally unfit for the library. 
The method by which many of these books, if not the majority, 
are produced, is curiously simple to any one who is at all behind 
the scenes. A subject in some way connected with poetry or 
art is taken, a series of illustrations (generally collected 
from various sources) is obtained, a literary hack-man either 
of the scholastic or the flippant order is commissioned to write- 
up to the illustrations; the whole is printed on expensive 
paper, bound with a taste and ingenuity to which the in- 
side of the volume affords no parallel, and launched upon the 
world, in the early days of November, to be ready for the 
Christmas season. It is a great problem what is the eventual 
destination of these works, and how it is that they ever pay for 
the cost of production, we can scarcely understand; but still 
every Christmas sees a new crop, as surely as it sees the berries 
of the holly. The volume before us is a very fair specimen of 
this class. It professes to be a history of Stratford-on-Avon 
from the earliest times to the death of William Shakespeare, 
and is, in reality, a miscellaneous chronicle of the various 
historical and social facts connected with the town, which 
the author has been able to obtain from different authentic 
sources. As a_ book, it is necessarily unreadable, for 
its multifarious details are reduced into no unity; it can 
scarcely be said to have any literary form whatever, and 
its sentences, like the circumstances and things which they 
relate, lie side by side like pebbles in a brook, and have 
equally little relation to one another. It may well be 
doubted whether any human being at the present day cares 
to know much that at the close of the twelfth century the 
town of Stratford obtained the privilege of a weekly market 
from Richard I. upon Thursday, and paid the Bishops an 
aunual toll of sixteen shillings for the privilege. Nor, perhaps, 
is it of much more interest to the general reader that a female 
servant, hired at a salary of twenty-six shillings and eight- 
pence and a pair of shoes, left her master suddenly in 1611, and 
was imprisoned in the town jail for doing so. The truth is that 
the present essay is neither one thing nor the other; it is half 
a scholastic monograph, in which the completeness of the 
research is intended to atone for lack of general interest, and 
half a popular history of the Mrs. Markham type, descriptive of 
the state of life, manners, and customs in England from the 
tenth to the sixteenth century. 

None of Mr. Lee’s facts are particularly new; but some of his 
details, as those, for instance, in connection with the growth 
of the early Guilds, are interesting. “The Guilds owed their 
origin to popular religious observances, and developed into insti- 
tutions of local self-help societies that were at once religious 
and friendly, ‘ collected for the love of God and our souls’ needs.’ 
Members of both sexes—and the women were almost as numer- 
ous as the men—were admitted on payment of a small annual 
subscription. This primarily secured for them the performance 
of certain religious rites, which they literally valued more than 
life. While they lived, and more especially after their death, 
lighted tapers were duly distributed in their behalf before the 
altars of the Virgin and of their patron saints in the parish 
church.” Mr. Lee then drily remarks that “a poor man in the 
middle ages found it very difficult, without the intervention of 
the Guilds, to keep this road to salvation always open.” 

Let us now pass to the illustrations, which are by Mr. 
Edward Hull, and consist of a dozen etchings and a large 
quantity of wood engravings. The woodcuts are very 
much better than the etchings, for, without being specially 
beautiful, they are at least simple, unpretentious, and 
cleverly executed. The work upon the etchings has nearly 
every defect which it is possible for an etching to have. 
The drawing is poor, laboured, and inexpressive, the plates 
scrabbled all over with unnecessary and irrelevant lines, the 
planes of atmosphere insufficiently marked, the light and shade 
poorly combined and contrasted, and deficient in brightness 
and depth. More than this, there is throughout the work 
a very notable absence of all delicacy of gradation, large spaces 
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of the plate being worked in the same dull, uniform tone. We 
need go no further for an example of this than the frontis- 
piece, representing “Stratford Church from the River,” in 
which it is hard to say which is the worst—the careless scrawl- 
ing of the trees, the lack of grace and accuracy in the drawing 
of the reeds, or the inexpressive piece in the middle-distance of 
the picture, which may be a field, and may be a wall, and may 
be a bank, and may possibly be intended for a part of the river 
itself, but which is in any case quite unintelligible. Not 
all the etchings are as bad as this, nor indeed most 
of them; but all owe such merit as they possess, not 
to their quality as etchings, or their beauty as compositions 
of light and shade, but to a certain clear if somewhat thin 
veracity with which the artist draws the old houses and the 
interiors which form the subjects of the majority of illustra- 
tions. There is a certain dish very popular in Cornwall called 
a “junket,” a vast flaccid mass of whitish matter, perfectly 
wholesome and perfectly tasteless, warranted to do no harm to 
any one, and perhaps very little good. This work upon Strat- 
ford seems to us to be an intellectual “junket.” No one will 
be much the better for it, not even the publisher, and no one at 
all the worse. A typical gift-book, it will lie upon twenty or 
two hundred tables, and casual visitors will take it up in despair, 
and lay it down without regret. Our only grudge against it is 
that it adds another item to the already overwhelming list of 
books which no one wanted. 


TWO NOVELS OF INTEREST.* 

For humanity, with its instinctive horror of death, to regard 
being chained to earthly life as an especially fearful doom, seems 
inconsistent. Yet is not a strong argument in proof of the 
existence of this inconsistency supplied by the various old 
legends which have descended to us from our ancestors, and 
which give expression to a feeling amongst men that the with- 
holding of the ordinary change of state which death brings 
with it is a punishment due only to sins of unusual 
awfulness and magnitude? As far as that main point 
goes, all the legends are alike, though they vary somewhat 
in minor details, such as the duration of the penalty, the means 
of escaping from it, &c. For instance, the punishment of the 
Wandering Jew is supposed to continue whilst the world lasts ; 
in other cases, release is obtainable by the intervention of some 
innocent person—as in the Flying Dutchman, according to 
Marryat’s version, where the guilty father is set free by his son’s 
self-sacrifice; and there arecases, also, wherein deliverance is made 
to depend chiefly upon the efforts of the individual who is under 
the curse. To this last category belongs the legend upon which 
is founded The Hidden Picture, and we proceed to give a rough 
outline of that legend as the best way of conveying to our 
readers an idea of what the book is like, without revealing any- 
thing to spoil their pleasure in reading it. 

A girl belonging to a noble Italian family, having been in- 
furiated by bad treatment, deliberately abjured her faith, 
trampled the cross under foot, and invoked the arch-fiend to 
aid her in her vengeance. So great were her crimes, that when 
they became known, the Church laid its curse upon her, and for- 
bade good Catholics even to pray for her. All this took place 
ages before the date of the story ; but, in spite of the generations 
that have elapsed, she is believed to be still alive, and forced to 
do the bidding of the demons who have mastered her. Yet her 
case is not altogether hopeless, for it is foretold that, sooner or 
later, she will make atonement and obtain pardon by undergoing 
some great penance; and opportunities for doing this are 
afforded her from time to time, when she is allowed to assume 
some unknown personality, and live for awhile as an or- 
dinary mortal, on which occasions events are sure so to fall 
out as to offer her some terrible penance that would, if 
endured unflinchingly, have power to heal her soul. Hitherto, 
however, she has never had the courage to endure the necessary 
penance; and this lack of fortitude and consequent inability to 
deliver herself is attributed by popular opinion to the curse 
which was originally inflicted by the Church, because it is sup- 
posed that she might succeed in conquering the fiends that have 
possession of her if only she could be helped by a good 
Christian’s prayer or blessing. Her last appearance will be, it 
is said, in the guise of a daughter of her own house. This is 
the foundation whereon is constructed the exciting novel before 
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us, which weaves the legend into the possible circumstances of 
a human being’s life with remarkable skill, so as to make every 
detail of the life correspond exactly to what had been predicted, 
and yet not to introduce anything that is not explicable by 
natural causes. So cleverly is this done, that even when one 
has finished the book, one cannot say with certainty whether 
the heroine is meant to be a fulfilment and verification of the 
old tale, or merely a person whose career strangely lent itself to 
the impression that the legend had been something more than 
a legend. But however that may be, the motto on the 
title-page is, “There are more things in heaven and earth 
than our philosophy dreams of;” and that, taken in con. 
junction with the internal evidence afforded by the weird scene 
wherein is described Nina’s conclusive victory over tempta- 
tion and some other passages, seems to indicate that the 
author is not one of the people who will unhesitatingly pro. 
nounce whatever is supernatural to be necessarily impossible, 
The book contains thrilling and novel situations, stirring adven- 
tures spiritedly told, and altogether plenty of material to keep 
up the attention and interest from beginning to end, and make 
readers look leniently on a slight tendency to extravagance 
which is here and there perceptible in the style of writing,—as, 
for instance, where we are told that a girl saw a young man 
kneeling beside her, “and heard him utter strange and amazing 
words, low-voiced, broken exclamations, that told more of the 
feelings that surged and boiled within than the loudest protesta- 
tions would have done; short, gasping sentences, half-breathed 
sighs, sudden pauses, tremblings and mutterings like the con- 
vulsive whispers in a tropical forest when the hurricane is at 
hand.” How he managed to utter pauses seems mysterious; 
but he must have done it somehow, for there is no other verb 
discoverable to which the “ sudden pauses” in the above extract 
can possibly be referred. 

The scene of the foregoing story is laid at Naples; but that 
of An Israelite Indeed, though also foreign, takes us to a very 
different part of the world, viz., a quiet Russian village. 
Here lives Korchenko, an excellent young landowner, who is 
perfectly happy inthe midst of his steppes with their boundless 
horizons, and cannot believe it possible for any other country 
to be more beautiful. He finds happiness in spreading happi- 
ness around him, had liberated his serfs long before the general 
emancipation, loves the peasants as though they were his 
children, is adored by them in return, and can imagine no en- 
joyment equal to that of promoting their welfare,—in short, 
his is a model village. One of his favourite hobbies is the 
improvement that might be made in the condition of the Jews 
in Russia; and he is convinced that beneficial results would 
follow speedily if they were treated in the same way as 
Christians, instead of being universally regarded as pariahs. 
When, therefore, a homeless, penniless, friendless, unknown Jew 
named Foma, half dead with hunger and exhaustion, reaches 
his door in a snow-storm and begs for shelter, Korchenko 
receives the stranger with open arms, nurses him till he is 
well, gives him board, lodging, and employment, and behaves 
to him with the utmost generosity. Alas! it is the admission 
into Eden’ of the serpent by which everything is to be 
spoilt. For a little while, Foma is satisfied with the unwonted 
material comforts of having enough to eat and warmth; but 
soon his insatiable activity and industrious instincts revolt 
against ease, and he becomes discontented, and begins to dream 
of independence and power. He is so envious as to be ready to 
cry to the tempest, “ Destroy and annihilate everything, for it is 
not mine, and I abhor it;” and so thankless, that it fills him 
with bitterness to think that there lives a rich man at his elbow 
when he himself is poor, even though it is to that man’s kind- 
ness that he owes his life and all he possesses. But his leading 
characteristic is rapacity, and to that master-passion all else is 
subservient. No gain is too small for him to strive after, and 
as long as he makes money he does not care how; he corrupts 
the children of the place by teaching them to steal, and the men 
by supplying them with drink; and by these and similarly 
iniquitous means he rises to the power and wealth which he 
covets. As the career of this unscrupulous rascal and the 
rapidly-spreading evil influence which he exercises are the chief 
themes in An Israelite Indeed, it would seem as if the author 
desired to justify (or at all events, to excuse) popular 
outbreaks against the Jews, by showing that those riots 
are merely the natural and inevitable consequence of the 
extortion, cheating, covetousness, and other crimes of which 
the Jews are guilty. Doubtless, this would be a _ not 
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unreasonable view to take, if all Israelites were like the hero of 
the story; but then that is a very important ¢f, and people will 
hesitate about judging the whole race by such a specimen as 
the sly, cringing, ungrateful, mean, cruel, cowardly, dishonest, 
avaricious, tyrannical, and in every way repulsive Foma, who 
has no good point except his industry. In any case, a novel 
intended to rouse animosity against the Jews has a thoroughly 
pad purpose. The animosity is far too great asitis. Itisa 
pity, too, that Mr. Rouslane did not consider that the 
reward of goodness is as necessary to fiction as is the 
punishment of wickedness; for the way in which good 
and bad alike come to unhappy ends will cause many readers 
to think the novel doubly mischieyous. Those, however, 
whose sense of poetic justice is less exacting will find it very 
readable—especially if (like ourselves) they care for being shown 
fresh and unfamiliar scenes, and enjoy various little touches 
and incidents in the book which give a vivid idea of country life 
in Russia, and the manners and customs of the peasants. The 
translation is a satisfactory one, in so far as it can be judged by a 
person who has not compared it with the original. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—p~—— 
GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, Erc. 

Illustrated Poems. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is in every way one of the best gift-books of the year. 
Twenty-nine poems have been chosen for the purpose of this volume ; 
and we need not say to any one who knows Mr. Holmes’s work they 
are of remarkable merit. If they do not reach the highest range of 
poetry, there is an exquisite grace and literary tact, so to speak, 
about them which puts them in a very high place. Among the 
poet minores, using the phrase without any suspicion of disparage- 
ment in it, Mr. Holmes holds a high position. In this volume we 
have both the humorous and the pathetic; and it is not easy to say 
which we admire the more. And his work has been most elaborately 
and worthily illustrated. The illustrations, great and small, number 
between seventy and eighty. For a frontispiece we have a capital 
portrait of the poet, etched by Mr. S. A. Schoff. 

London’s Roll of Fame, 1757-1884, (Cassell and Co.)—This 
volume, published under the direction of the Library Committee 
of the Corporation, contains an account of the various presentations 
of the honorary freedom of the City to distinguished personages 
during the 127 years last past. The earliest name is the Earl of 
Chatham, the latest the Earl of Shaftesbury; the roll is, as may be 
supposed, a very distinguished one, though one naturally looks to see 
the obscure rather than the illustrious names. In the “ Chamberlain- 
ship of John Wilkes, Esq.” (for the entries are arranged in ‘‘ Cham- 
berlainships,” as they might be in “ Reigns”), we know very well 
why the honour was given to Lord Hood, and Rear-Admiral Sir 
George Rodney, and Mr. William Pitt, but why to “Sir Henry Gould, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas? “ Because of his wise, manly, 
and constitutional opposition to the establishment of martial law 
during the late unhappy disturbances.” The “late unhappy disturb- 
ances” were the Gordon riots; it seems now as if martial law 
would have saved not a few lives in the end. The City authorities 
certainly do not show very well in the affair. Mr. Justice Gould 
never got the freedom. The resolution was passed a few days after 
the suppression of the riots, while the Corporation was smarting 
under not a little hostile criticism. The volume is illustrated with 
the portraits, not of the great men honoured, but of the Chamber- 
lains; and the frontispiece shows us the late Lord Mayor. It is a 
handsome volume, possessing much interest, though it might have had 
more. 

The Sea-Fathers. By Clements R. Markham. (Cassell and Co.)— 
Mr. Clements Markham begins his “ series of lives of great navigators 
of former times” with Prince Henry the Navigator, and ends it with 
a chapter on “ Cook, Scoresby, and Dance,”—this last a commodore 
in the service of the East India Company, who fought a gallant 
action with the French (the Company’s trading-vessels were armed) 
in 1804, There is a special chapter devoted to the deeds of the East- 
India Company’s captains. Spanish and Dutch sailors, as well as 
English, receive their due meed of praise; and the result is a very 
interesting volume. 

Sunny Spain; its People and Places. By Olive Patch. (Cassell 
and Co.)—This is a pleasant, readable volume, telling us about Spain 
as it is, and as it was, and abundantly illustrated with landscapes, 
drawings of cathedrals, palaces, houses, national costumes, &c., with 
some representations of historical scenes. Two chapters, with the 
title “‘ Conquering Spain,” gives us an account of Mexico and Peru. 

Children of All Nations. (Cassell and Co.)—These chapters have, 
We are very properly told in the preface, for the most part appeared 
in Little Folks. They certainly are worthy of collection and repub- 








lication, and indeed make up a very charmiag volume. The first 
chapter is on “ American Children.’ We doubt, indeed, whether 
“the district school system is the pride of all Americans.” It is 
certain that the proportion of illiteracy in the States is discreditably 
large. This, however, is too serious a matter to be discussed in this 
connection. We are taken to France, Russia, Germany, Poland, &c., 
in succession. Norare we kept to Europe. The British Colonies and 
India are visited, and a chapter on “Strange Children,” by Mr. 
Henry Frith, finishes the subject with a collection of curiosities. 

Reynard, the Fox: an Old Story Retold. By Madame De Sanctis. 
(W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—We are not told anything about 
the retelling of this old story. Surely a short preface about so in- 
teresting a book would have been well worth the trouble of writing 
it. We should have liked to know also where the illustrations come 
from. It is much to be desired that publishers would be frank in 
these matters. The story itself is, we need hardly say, one that every 
one should read. 

Among the Stars. By Agnes Giberne. (Seeley and Co.)—This is 
a companion-volame to one of which we had occasion to speak with 
high praise some time ago “ San, Moon, and Stars.’ But it is meant 
to be ‘much easier,” and indeed in style and matter is carefully 
brought within the comprehension of the young. This is no easy 
matter; but it is well worth the effort. If the fascination of this 
subject once lays hold of the mind, it never loses its power. Among 
all the varieties of knowledge, the absolute disinterestedness of this 
gives it a very high place indeed. There is nothing that we would 
sooner see a child occupy his thoughts with than the “ romance of 
the heavens.” 

Lives Great and Simple. By Mrs. G. W. Tooley. (Kent and Co.) 
—Mrs. Tooley tells here in the space of some 280 pages twenty lives- 
She should, we think, have named her authorities. Not one of the 
lives, we may safely conjecture, but has been put together out of 
some original biography ; but we do not notice acknowledgment of 
any kind, unless the quotation of a sentence from Mrs. Oliphant 
by way of conclusion to the life of “Edward Irving” can be 
reckoned as such. Surely the whole article owes much to Mrs. 
Oliphant’s biography. Why not say as much ? 

Chats about Germany. By Maggie Browne. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This is a pleasant little volume, which will serve excellently for sach 
an acquaintance with the life of our German kinsfolk as can be got 
without personal acquaintance. It is amply illustrated. 


The Walking Trees, and other Tales. By Rosa Mulholland. (M. 
H. Gill and Son, Dublin.) —Miss Mulholland has a very graceful and 
ingenious fancy at her command. The first story in the book has, 
perhaps, a little too much description in proportion to the incident 
to please young readers. “ The Girl from under the Lake” will be, 
we venture to guess, more of a favourite. The subject of the 
Undines, who came from the watery realms to live the life of the 
upper air, is always a fascinating one, and the author makes good use 
of it. The troubles and joys of Nira, who comes up from the 
mysterious lake-city under the waters of Lough Neagh, are sure to 
please. 

Family Feats ; or, the Old Home. By Mrs. Reginald Bray. (Griffith, 
Farren, Okeden, and Welsh.)—Mrs. Bray tells here a number of adven- 
tures, founded on fact, she assures us, in every instance, which came in 
the way of the members of a certain family, living somewhere among 
the Surrey Hills. A very happy family they seem to have been, though 
their servants, indoor and outdoor—the latter especially—must have 
had a hard time, unless they happened to be endowed with peculiarly 
sweet tempers. The adventures are often very amusing, and always 
well told. We do not presume to doubt, but is Mrs. R. Bray quite 
sure about the pike that upset the coracle by charging it? If this is 
so, a new terror is added to pike-fishing; or, if we like to put it in 
another way, this kind of sport must rank henceforth among the 
more perilous and therefore nobler kinds. Can any salmon-fisher 
aver that his coracle in Severn or Dee was ever upset by a fish ? 


Our Hero. By Mrs. O'Reilly. (Routledge and Sons.)—This is a 
readable book, though it strikes us that the point is a little strained 
by the multiplicity of details. The point is the superiority of a cer- 
tain Tom, who stays at home and does his duty manfully, in quiet 
ways, to his orphan sisters, over a certain romantic and adventurous 
Allen, who goes away to seek a great fortune for himself and them, 
but does not findit. The girls at last find out who the “hero” is. 
There is much pleasant reading, by the way; but the whole fails 
somewhat in clearness. 

Warner’s Chase. By Annie S. Swan. (Blackie and Son.)—The 
Warners begin by being a very unlucky, and end by being a very 
lucky family. Not only do they exchange poverty for riches, but 
what is far more difficult, they give up, in some instances at least, 
bad habits for good. We doubt whether the way our tale-writers 
have of accumulating wealth on their favourites is bont evempli. 

Comic Sketches from English History, by Lieutenant-Colonel T. 
S. Seccombe (W. H. Allen), are good in their way, being really 
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quaint, as well as well-drawn, but it is a way of which we cannot 
honestly approve. 

Mabel in Rhymeland. By Edward Holland. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—This is a book of the “ Alice in Worderland” kind. Mabel, the 
heroine, meets with the personages of various nursery-rhymes,—with 
the “ Man in the Moon, who came down too soon, to ask his way to 
Norwich,” with “ Little Jack Horner,” with “ Little Miss Muffet,” 
and a variety of other heroes and heroines of fable and legend. The 
illustrations seem fairly good; whether the children will find the 
stories amusing we are inclined to doubt. 

Cherry Pie. Designed by W. Claudius; verses by Mrs. Whit- 
church. (Dean and Son.)—The pictures are bright and pretty, with 
a good deal of character and life about them. We cannot honestly 
say much in praise of the verses. 

The Book-Buyer (Charles Scribner’s Sons) will tell any one what 
is being done for the young folk at this time on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

A pretty little book of text, illustrated with borderings of leaves 
and flowers, is The Beauty of the King, by “F. M. H.’ (James 
Hawkins.) 

A Christmas Garland: Carols and Poems. Edited by A. H. Bullen. 
(John C. Nimmo.)—Mr. Bullen divides his ‘Carols and Poems from 
the Fifteenth Century to the Present Time” into three parts, 
‘* Christmas Chants and Carols,” “‘ Carmina Sacra,” and “Christmas 
Customs and Christmas Cheer.”? These make-up together between 
seventy and eighty poems of one kind and another. The selection has 
been carefully made from a wide range of authors. Indeed, it is 
curious to see the very mixed company which the subject of 
Christmas has brought together,—as, indeed, it is quite right that it 
should. Altogether, the result is a very interesting book. There 
have been added seven illustrations, which are least successful when 
they are most ambitious (vide the picture that faces p. 10, of the 
appearance of the angel to the Bethlehem shepherds). The look of 
the volume, both within and without, is appropriate and neat. We 
may mention in company with this, Gems from the Poets. Illus- 
trated. (W. Swan Sonnenschein.)—The extracts are, with one or 
two exceptions, familiar (‘“‘ The Snow-Storm,” by Ernessa, being one 
of the few). The illustrations are in chromo-lithograph, somewhat 
crude in colour. 

ANNvALS, Erc.—A number of annuals, Christmas numbers, &c., re- 
quire a notice which, under the present pressure of time and space, 
can be little more than an enumeration. The precedence may fairly 
be allowed to Peter Parley’s Annual (Ben George), which has 
now reached its forty-fourth year. The editor pokes a little fun, 
for which we forgive him, at the critics. To keep up our character» 
we would ask why is the frontispiece labelled “ Dick seized me just 
when I was sinking,’’ when, as a matter of faci, the sinking man has 
got hold of a rope? The volume seems to be at least up to the 
average of its predecessors in variety of interest.——The Bow Bells 
Annual (John Dicks) consists of “nine complete stories by G. A, 
Sala,” a sufficient recommendation, we need hardly say. The 
Christmas Number of the Monthly Packet (Walter Smith). Beeton’s 
Christmas Annual (Ward, Lock, and Co.) has the title of “Uncle 
Ordenthorpe’s Legacy : a Story of Seven Stories, by Popular Authors.’’ 
The stories partly come, we see, from the other side of the Atlantic. —— 
The English Illustrated Magazine (Macmillan and Co.) has a double 
number for the season which gives one, both in reading and illustra- 

tion, as good money’s worth as could be found. This periodical 
continues to be a marvel of excellence and cheapness. The 
Belgravia Annual (Chatto and Windus). The Family Difficulty, 
being the Christmas Number of the Sunday Magazine. By Sarah 
Doudney. (Isbister and Co., Limited.)—Miss Doudney always 
makes her stories interesting, and the principles she inculcates 
are always high, and this story is no exception; nor are we 
inclined to be extremely critical where extra Christmas numbers 
are concerned,—this will do more than serve ita purpose of yielding 
amusement ard a good moral. But Miss Doudney’s usual power of 
delineating character fails here, in one or two instances, exactly 
where we should have expected it to succeed; nevertheless, we enjoy 
the absence in her stories,—here as elsewhere,—of the unwholesome 
sensationalism so sadly universal in the present day. The simplicity 
of her style is very pleasant, and her story reminds us of some of the 
best tales of nearly a hundred years ago. We recommend our readers 
to take the bull by the horns, and come face to face with “The Family 
Difficulty ;” it will disappear under Miss Doudney’s genial influence. 
——The Gentleman’s Annual (Chatto and Windus) contains two 
stories, “By Death Beleaguered,” by Mr. Percy Greg, and “ Mrs. 
Vereker’s Courier Maid,’ by Mrs. Alexander. Christmas Gleams, 
edited by W. Earl Hodgson (D. Bryce and Son, Glasgow), contains 
a number of contributions in prose and verse by various authors, 
among whom we notice the names of Mr. W. H. Mallock, Mrs. G. Lynn 
Linton, and Lord Rosslyn. To the Christmas World Annual (James 
Clarke) Miss Louisa M. Alcott, among other writers, contributes a 




















We have received the annual volume of the Journal of Education 
(W. Rice), a most useful publication which we cannot too highly 
recommend. It strikes us as being a little too dogmatic at times, 
and somewhat exaggerated in its judgments. The article on the 
“ Pablic School Latin Primer,” for instance, is scarcely fair, because 
it judges the book from the present, rather than from the past. The 
critic probably never had the pleasure of teaching with “King 
Edward’s Grammar.” If he had enjoyed that, he would have been 
a little more kind to the Primer. It rid the world at least of the 
“ Asin Preesenti’ and the “ Propria Qua Maribus.” 


A Diurnal for the Changes and Chances of this Mortal Life. 
Edited by Catherine Sturge. (Hatchard.)—“ This is not a devotional 
book,”’ says the introduction, “but it is hoped that the daily perusal 
of the contents will farther ‘ high-thinking,’ and be a help to some in 
the varied aud often rugged path of life.’”” We believe thut that hope 
will be fulfilled. There is a good deal of originality and taste dig. 
played in the choice of the extracts for each day, and we have already 
found much that was new to us, as well as striking, in the selections, 

The Atomic Theory of Lucretius. By John Masson, M.A. (Bell and 
Sons.)—The scientific side of Lucretius’s great poem deserves a more 
careful study than it has hitherto received. Those who read it with 
the most care and comprehension have commonly but little sympathy 
with this side of the subject. We are, therefore, the more obliged to. 
Mr. Masson for this excellent monograph. The Roman poet, as the 
Greek teacher whom he professed to follow—for what belongs to. 
Lucretius and what to Epicurus it is impossible to say—anticipated 
in a very remarkable way some of the discoveries and most accepted. 
theories of modern science. It would be difficult, indeed, to find so. 
clear a case of anticipation in all the history of knowledge. We may 
instance what the poet says about the velocity of his atoms, as com- 
pared with what Clark-Maxwell calculated about the velocity of 
molecules. Mr. Masson discourses in a very clear and instructive 
fashion on these and kindred topics. He does not fail in literary 
appreciation of the great poems the scientific aspects of which it is 
his chief object to present. And he dwells on a point which is cer- 
tainly not less important than the scientific and literary value of the 
“De Reram Natura,” the relation of the writer to the great question 
of Theism or Atheism. Lucretius seems on first sight to have been 
even passionately atheistic ; but the religion against which he pro- 
tested was a peculiarly hideous perversion of man’s belief in the 
supernatural, and there are not wanting indications of thoughts incon- 
sistent with the blank negative of his professed creed. 

Vanity Fair Album, 1884. (Vanity Fair Office.) —I¢ is enough to. 
say that this year’s number of the Album differs very little from its 
predecessors, except, perhaps, in the fact that there is naturally a 
slightly-increased difficulty in finding sufficient celebrities. When it 
suits to caricature a map, he is caricatured ; when it suits to give him 
some such face and figure as nature has given him, he has his due. 
Mr. Warton, M.P. for Bridport, is perhaps the funniest of the cari- 
catures, as the account of his return for that place is certainly the 
most minute and, we may venture to say, the most edifying of the 
personal notices. One of the smart things in the book is the remark 
about a certain peer that “he is reported to have the gift of tongues, 
but does not exhibit it in public.” Six ladies head the list, the sixth 
being Mrs. Georgina Weldon; there is one sovereign, Alexander III. 
of Russia ; two Princes, Count Gleichen and the Duc d’Aumale. Then 
follows a list of fifteen statesmen, and another of ‘‘ Men of the Day.” 
In the former we find Mr. Broadhurst, Sir Donald Currie, aud Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers, besides Mr. Warton aforesaid. 
Cotton-Spianing. By Richard Marsden. (Bell and Sons.)—After 
an introductory chapter, in which we have a short record of cotton- 
spinning in the past, followed by a second which describes the 
principal varieties of the cotton-plant, as it is grown in various parts of 
the world for the purposes of commerce, we pass to the main subject 
of this treatise,—the mill, and the processes which go on within it. 
The description of these is continually illustrated, as it must needs be, 
by the history of the past. The progress of invention does not stand 
still, and the machines of to-day have a long, if not a very ancient, 
ancestry. Useful practical hints complete the volume, which is well 
furnished throughout with illustrations. 


Great Porter Square: a Mystery. By B. L. Farjeon. (Ward and 
Downey.)—There are still stories to tell, Mr. Farjeon scems to think, 
and his readers will probably agree with him. That the tale of the 
murder in ‘Great Porter Square”? might have been told in smaller 
compass is hardly, as things go, a fair charge as against the writer, 
who is bound by non-literary considerations. Mr. Farjeon deserves 
the praise of having done what he intended,—perplexed and in- 
terested his readers. We may think, perhaps, that the seusational 
descriptions of the ‘Evening Moon” are only too like what actual 
“nenny-a-lining”’ produces; but we go on reading withort weari- 
ness. The “ Lamia” of the story, as fair andas deadly a creature as 
ever lured a man to destruction; the villain, painted in the very 





short story.— Mr. H. Hetherington sends the Wheeling Annual, 





deepest black that art can supply; the intelligent ‘“ waif,’ who does 
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go much to bring about the right result; these, and, indeed, all the 
personages of the tale, are vigorously drawn. The novel does not 
pretend, of course, to be a novel of character. Yet character is given 
with sufficient skill; while of the variety of incident and of its 
ingenious complication no one can complain. 


Pharisees. By Mrs. J. Bennett-Edwards. 3 vols. (J. and R. Max- 
well.)—The “ Pharisees’’ against whom the author is so severe, are 
worshippers of social distinctions, who will not pardon “ Star,’’ the 
wife of a certain Guy, a county magnate, who has had the im- 
pradence to marry an actress. Guy turns out something of a 
Pharisee himself, for he drives his wife away by letting her krow 
that he thinks her a bar to his social and polilical success. We do 
not know what is the right term for the opposite of ‘“‘ Pharisee.” We 
are to find the thing, however, in Guy’s brother Errol, whose chief 
moral distinction seems to be that he falls wildly in love with his 
brother's wife. Does Mrs. Bennett-Edwards know that there is a very 
ugly name sometimes given to such a passion ? We can call the story 
nothing but repulsive. The carelessness with which it is written is 
go extreme, that she actually makes some of her characters pick 
strawberries “as long as the heat permits,” and then recline on a 
primrose-covered bank, 
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‘ SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Visit- 

ing Master and Resident German Governess. Near 

S shore. — Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, 
almer, 


IMBLEDON COLLEGE. 
Established Sixty Years. 
nder the Patronage of 
Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala and others. 
‘ Chairman of Council, 
Lieutenant-General f GERALD GRAHAM, V.C., 
.C.B., R.E. 

Headmaster—Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A. 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient Staff of 
Masters. 

Thorough preparat’on for Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
and all Competitive Examinations. Last year there 
were nine successes for Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
last July four ; three being under 17 years of age, were 
successful for Woolwich, and two for Sandhurst, in 
addition to successes at the Preliminary and other 
Examinations. At the Examination for Woolwich 
just concluded, three have been declared qualified for 
admission to Woolwich. All the above passed direct 
from the College. For Boys entering at an early age 
he fees are very moderate. 

For particulars, and for the Army Honour List, and 
Pre i. terms for Day Pupils, apply to the HEAD- 














CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 
extensive and specially planned premises, Lindow 
Grove, Alderne Hage, near Manchester, ‘A boys’ 
a Lema Pc been an there many 
uninterruptedly ; accommodates sixty pupils.— 
Apply, DAVI D WADDINGTON, Bolton. _— 








& tN GRADUATED 
OUTH KENSINGTON. — ss abet 2 
1 TREBOVIR ROAD, S.W.—ADVANCED and Cc NTY SC HOOLS ASSOCIATION, 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES, under the Direction of 
Mrs, W. R. COLE. 

The NEXT TERM will commence FRIDAY, 
January 16th, 1885. 

A Separate House for Boarders, in which there will 


be a few vacancies. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit., M.A., 
Fellow of University College, London; Assistant 
Masters—J. A. H. Murray, LL.D., late President of the 
Philological Society; H. A. Erlebach, B.A.; T. T. 
Jeffery, M.A. Camb., 9th Classic in 1877; A. E. 
Hudson, M.A. Oxfd.; T. H. Jackson, B.A.; F. Stock, 
D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll., London; and 
others. Minister of the Chapel—The Rev. Professor 
J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 

SCHOOL RE-OPENS ON JANUARY 19ru. 

ILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough 
PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS for 

BOYS from 7 to 14. e situation is exceptionally 
healthy, and within easy reach of London. The Houze 
is large and comfortable, with extensive Grounds and 
Playfields. The H hold Arrang ts are under 
the immediate superintendence of the Head Master’s 
Wife, and the boys have all the comforts of home. 
During the last 10 years Hillside Boys have taken 
good places at Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, St. 
Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, Marlborough, Uppingham, 
Clifton, and Wellington. Backward and Delicate 
Boys receive individual and special tuition. Terms 
moderate —For prospectus and references, apply to 
Mr. DAVID MUNRO, Hillside, Elstree, near London. 


\ OOLWICH SUCCESSES, from 
REV. A. PRITCHARD’S Establishment, Hill 
Lands, Wargrave, near Henley, Oxon.—Mr. Prit- 
chard has again this Christmas, as last, been success- 
ful with all Candidates sent up for this Competition. 
In list published December 23rd, his pupils are placed 
as follows :— 
19th. J. G. Fife, 4,684 marks. 
26th. P. D. Hamilton, 4,483 marks. 
28th. P. H. Fawcett, 4,439 marks. 
The above make seven admissions to Academy 
gained in 12 months. 
Special arrangements for Candidates competing 
again next April. 
Term opens January 3rd, 1885. 
For printed lists giving particulars of previous 
successes, as well as Sandhurst ditto, names and 
qualifications of Instructors, &c., address as above. 














| of RECEIVING into his FAMILY 





CHAIRMAN ... w+ Prebendary BRERETON. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
CENTRE SCHOOLS. 


Worcester Park, SURREY. } " : 2a 
DARLINGTON, Doseman. 5 Terms Inclusive, £63, 
County ScHOOLS. 

Barnarp Castle, DurHAM, ... Terms Inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools in Contemplation). 

Apply to Mrs. ROBSON, Head Mistress, Worcester 
Park, Surrey ; or to the Secretary, R. BOOTH, Esq., 
4 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 


VICAR in a Country Parish, very 
healthy, and in a beautiful country, is desirous 
a LADY whose 
health may require special care. Good medical at- 
tendance and good society. Terms, £300 a year.— 
Address, Rev. A. B., care of Mr. GLEN, 379 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls,OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS a COMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


WENS COLLEGE.—VICTORIA 

UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, DEPARTI- 
MENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE and LAW, and 
MEDICINE. 

The LENT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY 7th, 1885. 

New Students will be admitted on Tuesday, the 6th, 
from lla.m. to3 p.m. The College Courses qualify 
for the degrees in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and 
Surgery of the Victoria Uuiversity, for many of the 
Degree Examinations of the University of London, 
and for the diplomas of the Royal College of Surgeons 
and Physicians of London. : 

A Special Class in Elementary Mechanics will be 
conducted in the Lent and Easter Terms to meet the 
am adopted requirements of the General Medical 


Counci 
DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

The LENT TERM begins on MONDAY, 
JANUARY 12th. New Students will be admitted on 
that day between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. , 

Prospectuses of the several departments will be 
forwarded on application to the Registrar. — 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 
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Heard (J. B.), Old and New Theology, cr 8V0.......cc.secsscceseeees T 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Heath (F.G.), The Fern Portfolio, folio ... i SPCR) 2 
ciel cia Huntington (H. G.), Florentine Notes, 16mM0 .............ccsescceeeeees (Remiagtns 3/6 
Huss (H.C. O.), System of Oral Instruction in German, er al (Macmillan) 5/9 
Allen (J. B.), Second Latin Exercise-Book, 12mo......... (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 | Idyll of the White Lotus, cr 8vo ............ hh bsneepelanevesivecieel (Reeves & Turner) 3/6 
Allin (2. ), Question of Questions : Is Christ the Saviour of the World!? (Unwin) 5,0 | Joll (B. B.), Nursery Hygiene, cr 8vo .... «(EL Kimpton) 26 
Bacon’s Map of the New London Boroughs, 12M0 ...........sseesereeree (Bacon) 3/0 | Kastromenos (P. G.), The Mcnuments of Athens, er 8yo. ..(Stanford) 4/0 
Banquet (The), a Political Satire, 12mo Ww. Blackwood) 2/6 | Lamplough (E.), Medizeval Yorkshire, 12M0 wi...ssssescseseesseeseeerees (Hamilton) 3/6 
Beaty (J.), Paying the Pastor, cr 8vo (T. F. Unwin) 6 0 | Lea (H.), Weary Wealth, cr 8vo } 36 
Boyce (W. B.), Introduction to the Study of History, 8vo (West. Conf, Office) 7/6 | Leck (J.), Iberian Sketches, 8vo_.. (Wilson & McCormick) 6/9 
‘Burns (R. j, Poetical Works, chronologically arranged, 3 vols. (W. Paterson) 6,0 | Lehmann (E.), Scenes from the Life of Jesus, cr 8vO ............ (T. & T. Clark) 36 
Burroughs (J.), Fresh Fields, IID ore ccescarcintpicwes<cnesionbecteonsemseall (Douglas) 6/0 | Lucas (T. P.), Cries from Fiji, Cr 8V0 .......seessesecesecseees (8S. Low & Co.) 2/6 
Burton (J. H.), The Book- Hunter, new edition, cr 8vo...... (w. Ratbueedi 76 | McCash (J.), Energy: Efficient and Final Causes, cr 8yo T. &T. Clark) 20 
Cadell (J. S.), Fisher Folk, cr 8V0 .......:0-0:.cccseeeeeseeeeees (Macniven & Wallace) 2/0 | McLennan (J. F.), The Patriarchal Theory, 8vo.. -(Macmillan) 14/0 
Caulfield (S. F. A.), Dictionary of N ork, coloured illus. (Bazaar Office) 31/6 | Mulholland (R.), The Walking Trees, cr 8vo.. (Simpkin & Co.) 36 
Cesar de Bello Gallico, Books 1, 2, and 3, by Peskett (Cambridge Warehouse) 3/0 | My Wife’s Relations, 4to...... a OER (Virtue & oo 36 
Champfleury (M.), The Cat, Past and Present, OF BVO ......000008 (G. Bell & Son) 6/0 Nicholls (A.), Studies in the Character of O Dp BOO! Sictccrnsael Hunt) 2 
Children Out of Doors, Verses, NE TID oases ccnncosnsioeronmecnnenmuniaeaaienaa (Douglas) 3/6 | Nosselt (F.), Mythology, Greek and Roman, cr 8vo ......... (Kerby & take 7/6 
Constitution and Law ‘of the Church of Scot! and, 12mo (W. Blackwood) 3/6 | Palmer (W.), Introduction to Early Christian Symbolism (C. K. Paul & Co, ) 25/0 
Crosley (W.), ananane Cards for Teaching Skating, 18mo ...... (Bazaar Office) 3/6 | Parker (J.), People’s Bible, Vol. 1, 8V0.......ccccccenscecsecsees aebescnsiand (R. Clarke) 80 
Davidson (M. C. & A. J.), Stories of Great Men, from Plutarch (Sonnenschein) 3/0 | Piatt (S. M. B.), An Irish Garland, cr 8vo .. (Douglas) 3/6 
Davies (J. L.), eae ‘of Thoughts, 18M ..........0......00eeccercress Blackwood) 3/6 | Powell (R. 8.8. B.), Reconnaissance and Scouting, ‘L2mo ..(Clowes) 3/0 
Dolby (G.), Charles Dickens, as I Knew Him, er 8vo. (T. F. Unwin) 6/0 | Price (A. C.), Fifty Sermons, Vol. 2, 12mo....... aSbawistteabadeaguersteinsers (Edmonds) 5/0 
Edwards (M. B.), Poems, cr GVO R cock saan (C. K, Paul & Co.) 3/6 | Phillips (8. K.), Told in a Coble, cr 8vo ..... (Simpkin & Co.) te 
Farjeon 3 L.), Grif: a Story of Australian Life, cr 8vo....Ward & Downey) 3,6 | Quain (R.), Clinical Lectures, roy 8vo.. (Smith & Elder) 25/0 
Fiske (J.), Man’s Destiny, L2m0..0.......s0sccceesseseerenenees pcsieseseateaver (Macmillan) 3/6 | Reville (A.), Prolegomena of the History ‘of. Reli: wions “(Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Fletcher (J. F.), Animi Christi, er 8vo.. (Simpkin & Co.) 4,6 | Shorthouse (J. H. De Little Schoolmaster Mark, Part 2, cr 8vo .. - (Macmill: an) 2/6 
Geary (C.), French Heroines Eminent for seni and eee (J. Blackwood) 5/0 | Smyth (N.), Reality of Faith, cr 8vo Heh ekenson) 46 
Gray (W. A.), Shadow of the Hand, cr 8vo ....... .(Oliphant) 5/0 | Spence (Canon), Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, cr 8vo , 60 
Green (E. E. 4 The Heiress of Wylminzton, er .(Nelson) 5/0 | Stanton, Rambles & Researches among Worcester Churche 50 
Gresswell (J. B. and A. ), Manual of Equine Medicine, pee. (Bailliére) 10/6 | Steel (F. A.) and R. C. Temple, Wide Awake Stories, cr 8vo 9/0 
ber sby (W. E.), Story’s Equity, Jurisprudence, &c, ......(Stevens & Haynes) 45/0 | Sturge (C.), A Diurnal, 180 oo... 26 
lly (J. M.), A Monograph on Fever, er 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 | Tacitus Agricola: a Translation, EBD. wasensacvsssiesensviccesas (C. K. Paul & Co.) 26 
Haga (H. R.), Witch’s Head, 3 vols, cr 8vo.. /6 | eae Aunuls, Books 1 to 4, edited by H. Furneaux . (Oxford Univ. Press) 5/0 
Hamilton, (W.), Parodies of Work of Engl | Tytler (S.), St. Mungo’s City, 1 vol. cr 8V0 ....00.....ssssseeeee (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
(Reeves & Turner) 7/6 | Westcott (B. F.), Some Thoughts from the Ordinal, er oe sania (Macmillan) 1/6 
(Cam, Warehouse) 3/6 | Zola (t.), Piping Hot, Or BVO .......00.cececssseeeseee sebbeisvapesucienenmenseenéa (Vizetelly) 6,0 
3 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS COMPLETED. SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


in WATER-COLOURS. 
The EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pail Mall 


East ro tS OTe RWS toe | LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





HE TEACHERS’ EDUCATION 
LOAN SOCIETY LENDS, without interest, 
to women desiring to become teachers, fees for classes, 


or tuition fees at Colleges and Halls at Cambridge, The Society’ s Conditions include the following ; 

fon oF elsewhere.—For rules, Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


at Oxford, and in Lon 
apply, by post only, to Miss EWART, Hon. Secretary, 
3 Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, London, 8 S.W. 


Fp OMESDALE HOUSH, BURGESS | -uannaies 

















pe. 8. MeO. aL, MA. igh og The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
alliol College, K 3 or 4 y 7 AG rv : exc “uy Wiong SERRE © 
BOROUGH COLLEGE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, | ‘The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 





AS. 


—Terms, EIGHTY GUINEA 





ADLEY COLLEGE. Offices, 10 Fleet Btreet, E.C. Actuary and Manager, 





SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 


NEXT, Onsdidates taust hive been under 14 on G ROS V E N Oo R G A L L E R Y LI B R ARY, 


January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


RT SCHOOL for LADIES.—OPEN 
DAILY.—BE DF ‘ORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 





8 and 9 York Place, Biker Street, W. ; ADVAN TAGES—Ample and continuous supply of Books. 


Art VIsI ‘E DWIN LONG, R.A. 
Proressor—HARRY JOHNSON, R.I. 
Assistant Tracner—Miss M, A. HE ATH, 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value 16 guineas each, will 
be awarded Cm open comy tition. Candidates to send TERMS 











their names to the Secretary bi ave January 6th, 
The Examination will be held on Jannary 8 and 9. 
Inquiries to be addressed to the Secretary, at the 
College. B. SHADWELL, Hon. , Sec. 


“tA THOM AS’S BOS PITAL 

MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, 
London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Students, will be OFFERED for coupErition m | AROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


October, 1885. 
Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B, 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 





SOCIETY. 


of Surrender-value : 


E, A. NEWTON, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 

.. From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





For siaildiaitene apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Examinations of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 


Blaustesirmrintheracnt omega; | THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


also for Dental Students and for qualified 





— all eine eeaidadiiaiial 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
from the Medical Secretary, a i ages | 4 gg HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Srrctan ApvanTaGEs obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY, 
LETTS’S DIARIES. moonomy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
ETTS’S DIARIES £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only, 
ss Now ready, for 1885, Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
app cea xq ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
i a g cl cs ci being the cheapest made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 
best, and most practical kind in use, They are Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
eee eget by od ene | So ee = ae 9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business, 
F , the Nobility, and all the Governmen Ss, sain 
Every variety. Send for price-list and catalogue from The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund. 
_ wn enonpog Stationer, le ta and Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
-estal me iaries are publishe only by REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
ETTS, SON, and CO. (Limited), Edinburgh, November, 1884, : JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


33 KING = STREET, LONDON 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 








BRIDGE, 


“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently W 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” A L L 


SPECTACLES. 


arse Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the D R 

Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 

OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir — Bene- 

dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, | Which, if used on the 





Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &e. ae moglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, y=! a cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- r into very hot — and rub off the is 





tion of Sight free, oP DUNS R, care of 


HO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


-SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 





DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


— by all Chemists, 2s "ba a bottle. Address, 
F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King ‘ndward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 
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ILL HILL SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST T CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 


1877. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal. 
1978, *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond.; 
with University Scholarship. 
Suummetiats Examination in Laws, Lond. 
187). Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. 
Lond. ; w:th University Scholarship, 
First Ser’ ‘iptur? il Examination, Lond. 
1980, English (in Int, Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881, With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripo:, Camb, 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1882. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
Historie 11 Tripog, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Classical Tripcs, Camb. 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours. 
—The 


-ALVERN COLLEGE. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this College will 
become VACANT on April 8th, 1885, and the College 
Council will elect a Head Master on ‘March 15th next, 
to commence his duties on the ensuing May Ist. 
Candidates must be Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Dublin University, and in Priest’s Orders at the 
time of election or within three months after the 
appointment. The Head Ma:ter’s house contains 
accommodation for Seventy Boarders. Testimonials 
will be received at Malvern by the Secretary of the 
College not later than February 16th, and he will in 
the meantime supply any further information that 
may be desired. 


| ate FRE ee 


degree), 





COLLEGE for LADIES 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years. Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 

8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREEFT, W. 

LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
January 15. 

Mr. BENNETT will give an Advanced Course of 
Lectures on Vegetable Physiology and the Morphology 
of Flowering Plants at 1.45 on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
The Lectures will be adapted for the B.Sc. Exam. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. See. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
ror on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


| hos NATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1384, 

NX OLD MEDAL awarded, 

¥ FOR EXCELLENCE of QUALITY, TO 


ALT and CO., 


EAST INDIA PALE and 
BURTON ALE BREWERS, 
Stores and Offices, 21 to 31 PANORAS ROAD, 
LONDON. 














= of PRICES to be obtained of all the 
_______—_—_—s~@Principal Dealers. <2 
GOLD MEDAL. 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 
F 79 
alls COCOA. 


1 te CARACAS 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
* Strietly pure, ay assimilated.” 
|—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDAL: Ss. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FRER. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND 


BLAIR’'S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The exeruciating pain is quickly relieved, 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills re quire no restraint of diet during their 
use,and arecertain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
fold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 





COCOA 








and 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK, Limited. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be HELD 
at the HEAD OFFICE in Lothbury, on WEDNES- 
DAY, January 2lst next, at 1 o’clock precisely, to 
declare a Dividend; to submit for confirmation the 
Election of Charles Edward Johnston, Esq., and 
Henry Parkman Sturgis, Esq, who have been 
nominated by the Board of Directors, in the place of 
William Hamilton Crake, Esq., deceas ed,and Alex- 
ander Gillespie, Esq., r signed; to elect Three 
Directors, in the place of W ilmot Holland, Esq., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James Macnaghten McGarel- 
Hogg, Bart., K.C.B., M.P., and John Nutt Bullen, 
Esq., who retire by rotation, but being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election ; and to elect Two Auditors. 
The present Auditors, William Turquand, Esq. (of 
the firm of Messrs, Turqu: and, Youngs, and Co.), and 
Edwin Waterhouse, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse, and Co ), — iw offer themselves 
for re-election. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

December 3rd, 1884. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed 
on January Ist next, and will Reopen on January 
5th. Proprietors registered in the Books of the Com. 
pany on December 3ist, will be entitled to the Divi- 
dend for the current. h: alf-year on the number of 
Shares then standing i in n their respective names. 


i pe ORPORATION 


SECOND ISSUE: £299,010. 
(Authorised by The Sheffield Cor poration Act, 1883, 
46 aud 47 Vict. cap. 57.) 

The CORPORATION of SHEFFIELD GIVE 
NOTICE that they are PREPARED to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for the above sum of SHEFFIELD 
CORPORATION STOCK. 

Minimum price of issue, £99 per centum. 

Rate of Interest, £3 1€s per centum, payable half- 
yearly on March Ist and September Ist, at the 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield, or by their 
London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 
67 Lombard Street. 

No sum less than £5) of Stock will be allotted, and 
7 —— in excess of that sum must be a multiple 
ty) 

Forms of Prospectus, &c., and all information 
required, will be supplied by 

BENJAMIN JONES, Registrar, 
Borough Acconntant’s Office, 
Bridge Street, Sheffield. 
December 18th, 1884. 


UARDIAN FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—ALBan G. H. Grpss, Esq. 
Depnty-Chairman—Braumonr W. Luspock, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. 

xeorge Lake, Esq. 

Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P. 

John B, Martin, Esq. 

8. Hope Morley, Esq. 

Hy. John Norman, Esq. 

David Powell, Esq. 





and 


Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, | 

Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq.| John G, Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. John G. MP. 

Hubbard, M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Share Capital at present — be 
and invested R £1 000,000 
Total Funds upwards ‘of 33861, 7000 
Total Annual {ncome, over pe 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expired at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. 


LIVERPOOL. 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Total Invested Funds £6,673,204 

The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation, 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies i i 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmi ngh am, and Newes astle, 





ral LONDON 













Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 

Applic ations for Agencies invited. 
London Office: : Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 
ESTABLISHED 1551. 
B* dmsmptcn pati BAN K.— 
muthampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





QGurrent Accounts opened ¢ rding to the usual prac- 
tice of other Banke § nterest allowed on the 
minimum monthly eS, | when not drawn below 
£0. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exe hange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 











Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 





Life Premiums may be paid up in 5, 10, 15, or 20 years. 


ew! COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 


PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 














PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
r) INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 





POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED WOMEN’S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1382.” 





COTTISH U NION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 
By Policies payable during Lifetime. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES AND FORMS 
OF PROPOSAL, 
EpInBuRGH—35 St. Anlewe Square. 
Loypox—3 King g William m Street, E.C. 


‘UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... eve exe “~ 5900, 000 

Reserve Fund £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3, 000, 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches yaa the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fij 
o TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 

‘OLONI1eS. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be a on application. 

Ww. WBURN, Manager, 
pan Bank Buildings, Lothbary, a E.C, 


COMMERCIAL UNION — 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 

a ital Fully Subscribed . £2,500,000 

ife Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about aaa pest 875,000 

TorTaL INVESTED Funps Urws ARDS OF Two MILLIONS. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. neat Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! ! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
fn CORNHILL, 

INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 
AND HAS 
THE - 3 ST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
IE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... «oe HAR M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricEe—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 
OR AT THE 
Hrap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secre ry: 


T OLLOWAY’ PILLS.—Nervovs 
Di mag ie eis of the human machine 
1 re than the nervous system— 



























requir 



















upon it h ie 1d life itself. These Pills are 
the best regulator id strenatheners of the nerves, 
and t ifest neral purifiers. Nausea, headache, 
giddiness nbne road mental ny 2 ield to them. 
They dis in a summar a 


ympto me, S.oms > pi 
the pit of the stomach, abdor ninal 
overcome both ce: wri ious appetites and cont fined 
bowels— the c mmonly accompanying signs of defec- 
tive or deravged nervous power. Holloway’s Pills 
are partic ularly recommended to persons of studious 
and sedentary habits, who gradually sink into a 
nervous and debil such 
restorative be occasion 


ing dys 











ated state, unless some 


uly taken. 
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GROSVENOR — GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 








THE WINTER EXHIBITION WILL OPEN ON 


THE 1st JANUARY, 


WITH A COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, RA., 


AND OF DRAWINGS BY THE LATE 


RICHARD DOYLE. 





ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 





THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO VIEW 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themeelves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their — = ee peyte a and 
e ially for all in which it is desirable, 
Soy clasatanal ooomuan, to tems solaee FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM;” 
the eyes either of children or of adults Copies OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
the most perfect representations of 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 


** MUSKO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 
“ HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 


From the Luxembourg, ‘ Lag Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 4871. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


_— 


(FREE) 


‘ “It is for their revelation of the un- 
Library). equalled grandeur of the genius of 

Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process."—Portfolio, April, 


“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa. 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 


natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, Just published, ‘*‘ PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE.” well worthy, but they should also be 


September 4th, 1879, From the Painting by JAS. ARCHER, E:sq. 


used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.’’—Times, April 17th, 


Aw ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, “ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873. 


Press notices, free pe 


r post. 
Fine Art fo 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post, 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
PATRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drputy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysic1an—Dr. STONE, 

FInanciaL INFORMATION, JUNE 1st, 1884:— 


Total Funds __... oe as ae oe pe one aoe one £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income ... ee ae o ose ae ooo one ose £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,373,688 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... Bs we = £487,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonns, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 53 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The C'ergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCILUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


DATURA TATULA INHALATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVE THE MOST VIOLENT PAROXYSMS AS WELL AS THE MILDER FORMS 
OF ASTHMA, DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 

“The Inhalation had the most magical effect on my patient.”—Dr. McVEaGH. 

Grown and prepared in all forms for Smoking and Inhaling, only by Savory and Moore. 

Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes 3s, 6s, 82, and 15s, 

Prepared for use as Tobacco—Tins 23 6d, 52, 10s, and 18s. Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhala- 
tion—Tins 23 6d, 5s, and 10s. 

SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London; 
And obtainable Everywhere. 


N.B.—To bring this remedy within reach of all, the size of the Packets of Cigars and Cigarettos has been 
considerably increased, thus greatly reducing the price. 


HEAL AND SON. 


BEDSTEADS. | BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10: 6, | PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, | DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s, 
BEDDING. | SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. ANEW SPRING | the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s. 
3 ft. 28s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 
3 ft., 203, makes a most comfortable Bed, and | EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
cannot be surpassed at the price. GOOSE COUCHES from 75s. 
DOWN QUILTS, from 1€s. BLANKETS, 2 yds. WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
by 24 yds., 103 per pair, OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICE LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST. 





195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





| J. NISBET and C08 NEW WORKS. 


AN ELEGANT ART GIFT BOOK. | 
LIFE SONGS. With Illuminations 
and Illustrations in rich colours. By the 
Marcuioness of WATERFORD and the Countess 
of TANKERVILLE, Royal 4to, handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt, price £2 2s, 

“Each of these little poems, full of high and pure 
thought, is in its way a gem, the setting of which 
much enhanees its value.’’—Morning Post. 

“A volume which would form a sumptuous present 
for Christmas, or the New Year, a wedding, a birth- 
day, or any season for sending gifts one to 
another.’’—Record. 


The TEACHING of the APOSTLES -. 
a Page of First Century Christian Life, with 
Translation, Notes, and Dissertations. By CANON 
Spence, D.D., Vicar of St. Pancras, Crown 8vo, 


6s, 

The SELF-REVEALING JEHOVAH 
of theOLD TESTAMENT, the CHRIST of the 
ny _ NT. By S. M. Barctay. Demy 

vo, 78 6d. 


A TRANSLATION of the OLD 
TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES from the Original 
Hebrew. By H. Spurretyi. Demy &vo, 10s 


The EMPIRE of the HITTITES. 
By WiLu14m Waieut, B.A., D.D. With Decipher- 
ment of Hittite Iuscriptions by Professor SaYcr, 
LL.D.; a Hittite Map by Col. Sir CHARLES 





acomplete set of Hittite Inscriptions by W. H. 
Ryanps, F.8.A. Royal 8vo, 17s 6d. 


SAMUEL GOBAT, Bishopof Jerusalem; 
his Life and Work. A Biographical Sketch, 
drawn chiefly from his own Journals, By his 
Son. Translated and Edited by Mrs. PEREIRA. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo,7s 6d. 


The GOSPEL and the CHILD. A 


Contribution to Christian Sociology. By A. S. 
Lamp, Barrister-at-law. Crown 8vo, 3; 6d. 


SONGS in MANY KEYS. By the 
Rev. Canon Bett, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, 
Author of ‘ Voices from the Lakes,” &. Small 
crown 8vo, 53, 

The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
of FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, including 
some Pieces never Lefore published. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 12s, 

ABIDE in CHRIST. Thoughts on the 
Blessed Life of Fellowship with the Son of God, 

3y the Rev. A. Murray, 28th Thousand, Crown 
8vo, 2s 6d. 

LIKE CHRIST. A Sequel to “ Abide 
in Christ”* By the Rev. A. Murray, Eighth 
Thousand. Crown 8yo, 2: 6d. 


MOMENTS on the MOUNT. A Series 
of Devotional Meditations. By the Rev. GrorGE 
Matueson, D.D., Author of “The Natural Ele- 
ments of Revealed Theology,’ &c. Small crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


NEARER HEAVEN: a Help to the 
Deepening of the Spiritual Life. By the Rev. 
Joun Barrp, Author of “The Living Saviour.” 
Crown 8vo, Is 6d. 


J. NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street. 





Wi1s0y, F.R.S., and Captain Conpgr, R.E. ; and 
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Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published. New Edition. 


The BOOKHUNTER. By J ohn Hill 
BurTon, D.C.L., &., Author of A History of 
Scotland,” ‘ The Scot Abroad, &c, Crown 8vo, 
Roxburghe binding, 7s 6d. ; 

+.* This Edition contains all the latest Emendations 

* ““and Corrections and a Copious Index. 


This day is published. 

TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 
UNSEEN: “The Open Door;” ‘Old Lady 
Mary.”? Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 

«“¢Phe Open Door’ is the most remarkable and 
powerful ghost story we ever remember to have 
.’—Scotsman. : . 
«“¢Qld Lady Mary’ is one of those cunning mixtures 
of the natural and the supernatural of which Mrs, 
Oliphant bas the secret.”’—Illustrated London Neus 


This day is published. . 
GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT: being 


Various Notes, Records, and Examples of the 
Superna‘ural, By the Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE 
Lex, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 83 6d, 


This day is published. 
NAN, and other Stories. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of ‘ The Baby’s Grandmother,” 
“Troublesome Daughters,” &c. 2 vols. crown 


— This day is published. 
The GERMANS. By the Rev. Father 


Dipon, of the Order of Preaching Friars. 
Translated into English by RapHaAEL LEDOS DE 
Beavrort. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


This day is published. 
AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons, 


Preached in St. Peter's, Cranley Gardens, 1883-84. 
By the Rev. A. W. Moments, M A., D.Sc., Fellow 
of. St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in King's College, Lon- 
don. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This day is published. 


BIRTHDAY-BOOK; or, Thoughts for 
Every Day. From the Writings of the Rev. J. 
LLEWELLYN Davies. Feap. 8yvo, 3s 6d. 

This day is published. 


The BANQUET: a Political Satire. 
Square 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





Ready January 1, Vol. I., No. 1, price 2s 6d ; per post, 
939d. (Subscription 10s per annum, post free.) 


THE 


LAW QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Professor of Common Law in 
the Inns of Court. 


ConTENTS. 
Section 17 oF THE STaTUTE OF Fravups, REDRAWN 
AND ILLUSTRATED. By Mr. Justice Stephen and 
the Editor. 


Tae Francuise Bry. By Sir William R. Anson. 
Tue Kina’s Peace. By the Editor. 
Hotrzenporrr’s Encyciopapi£. By Dr. E. Grueber. 
FeperaL GovERNMENT, By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
Homicipe py Necessity. By Herbert Stephen. 


Tue LitFRATURE OF INTERNATIONAL Law IN 1984, 
By Professor T, E. Holland. 


Rrvizws ann Nortices:—Roby’s Introduction to 
the Digest, by J. B. Moyle—Crime on the Peshawar 
Frontier, by Sir Richard Pollock, K.S.I.—Mait- 
land’s Pleas of the Crown for Gloucester—Sebastian 
on Trade Marks— Leading Cases on Torts; &c. 


Notes on Current Cases. 
STEVENS and SONS, 
119 Chancery Lane, London. 





ecent Books 


and @ Something About Them 
FIELD & Tuer, Publishers & Printers, 
The Leadenhall Press, 50, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 24 pages. FREEZ, 





THOS. DE LA RUE AND C0.’8 LIST. 
Fourteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 53. 
The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of 
WHIST. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
“CAVENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
___ throughout. 
New and Improved Edition. Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
extra, price 33 6. ‘ 
LAWS of SHORT WHIST. Edited 
by J.L.Batpwin. Anda Treatise on the Game, 
__by Jas. Chay. a 


Third Edition. Cap. 8ro, cloth, gilt extra, price $3 6d. 
The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By 


Dr. Po.r, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the modern Game. 














In 1 vol., half-bound calf, gilt extra, price 12s 6d. 
The WHIST TRIAD. Comprising the 
above Works, by “ CavenpisH ”’ and Dr. PoLe, 
and Cuiay’s ‘Short Whist.” 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By Bennett (Ex- 
Champion). Edited by ‘‘ CavenpIsH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. 








Demy 4to, 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colours, and 
numerous Cuts. . 

KING FO, the Lord of Misrule: a 
Twelfth-Night Story, told in Rhyme and 
Picture. By Rosert Dupiry, Author of 

**Monthly Maxims.” Price 1s. 





Demy 4to, 6 Full-page Illustrations ‘in ‘Colours, and 


numerous Cuts. 
The DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver 
—_—- Illustrated by F. 8. Walker. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALEN- 
DARS, for 1885, in great variety, may now be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also, the 
“ FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES,” in neat cases. 
Wholesale only of the Publishers. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


REVILLE (Dr. Alb.) PROLEGOMENA 
of the HISTORY of RELIGIONS. By A.sert 
RevituiE, D.D., Professor in the Collége de 
France, and Hibbert Lecturer, 1854. Translated 
from the French. With an Introduction by 
Professor F. Max Mutuer. This volume forms 
part of the Theological Translation Fund Library. 


The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1884. 
Professor REVILLE’S LECTURES 


on the Native Religions of Mexico and Pern. 
Translated by the Rev. P. H. WicksTRED, M.A. 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Wituiams and Norgats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 
In fancy cloth, with gilt edges, elegant, 5s, post free. 

FFIE and her STRANGE 

ACQUAINTANCES: a very curious Story, 

almost true. By the Rev. JoHn Crorts, Author of 
“*Flowers with Roots.” 


FLQWERS WITH ROOTS: Alle- 


gories atid Sermons for Children. 2s 6d, fancy cloth. 
** Quite model addresses.’’—Guardian, 


Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 





Now regdy, crown 8vo0, 320 pp., price 1s; by post, ls 34. 


H CONSTITUTIONAL YEAR- 
BOOK, 1885. 

Contains 90 pages of vaiuable Statistical Tables, 
Summary of the Redistribution Bill, full information 
about the House of Commons, the House of Loris 
and the Constituencies, Political Notes, Summaries 
for the Year 1884, and Notes on a variety of other 
subjects. 

**An extraordinary shillingsworth of political 
information.” 

London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 


OOKS ata DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d 

in the SHILLING.—Now ready, GILBERT 

and FIELD’S NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Many 

beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound, 

suitable for presentation, from the published prices 

of which the above liberal discount is allowed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free.—GILBERT and 

FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street and 18 Gracechurch 
Street, Lonion, E.C. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Marpfacturers 
BANBURY. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


Post 8vo, 6s. [Just published, 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
New Edition, Portrait and Illustrations, post 
8vo, 6s. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 


Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo, 63, 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of 


Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble 


Characteristics. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. 


Post 8vo, 6s, 


“During the last twenty years Dr. Smiles has 
made almost his own a part of the literary arena 
which touches most closely upon our social conditions 
and the lessons that are needed for our everyday life. 
The manner and the matter of his books are alike 
admirable; but great as their literary merit is, the 
services they have rendered to sound morality are 
still more important.’’—Quarterly Review, 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron 
Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 


**Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and 
works it with great success. He has the art of bio- 
graphy, which is by no means easy of attainment. 
He is not only a skilful workman but has chosen a 
new field of work. These memoirs contain much 
original information, expressed with great clearness, 
and with a practised skill which renders the reader 
s.cure of entertainment in every page.’’—Times. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illus 


trated by nine Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings 
on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d cach, 


“We cannot but refer to the captivating and in- 
structive volumes which Mr. Smiles has devoted to 
the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before 
attempted ef the achievements of a race of men who 
have conferred the highest honour and the most 
nae meng benefits on their country.”—Edinburgh 

eview. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Inc'uding a Memoir of his Son, Robert Stephen- 
son. Large 8vo Edition (Illustrated), 21s; 
Crown 8vo Edition (Illustrated), 7s 6d; Cen- 
tenary Edition (with Portrait), 2s 6d. 


““We have read this book with unmingled satis- 
faction. We hardly ever remember to have read a 
biography so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless 
attempt to set ont the character and career of one of 
the must ingenious, honest, resolute, homely, and 
kind-hearted of humun beings. We thank Mr. 
Smiles for having made the man walk before us in a 
most life-like picture. The entire style of the work 
is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.’” 
—Saturday Review, 


The HUGUENOTS : their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

**The cunning of Mr. Smiles’s hand never fails 
him. He has chosen the prosaic side of Huguenot 
history, and made it as fascinating as ar He 
has pursued his investigations with a laborious 
minuteness worthy of the Statistical Society and of 
the Herald’s College; and yet it is as impossible to 
skip a page as in reading his ‘ Life of Stephenson,’ ’— 
British Quarterly Review. 





ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched 
by Rason, and numerous Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 12s, 


“Men of Dick’s type are rare ; their example is too 
precious to be lost; but they are themselves the last 
to recognise their own value. His motto and his 
watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as 
in his refusal to yield to the pressure of his later 
troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High Endeavour 
—in a word, that Self-help which is the foundation 
of all help to others,”’—Quarterly Review, 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 
an Autcbiography (Edited by 8S. Su1Les). With 
Portrait etched by Rason, and 90 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 163, 

“The whole range of literary biography may be 
searched in vain for a more interesting record of an 
active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is pre- 
sented by the delightful autobiography of James 
Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh Review, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY, 1885. No. DCCCXXXI, Price 2s 64. 


CONTENTS. 
Tue Portrait: a Story of the Seen and the Unseen, 
RECENT DEGRADATION OF MiLiTARY RANK, 
Tue Waters oF Herco.es.—Part VI. 
By THE Mart-Pit. By L. J. G. 
MALTA AND ITS Ktcurs, 
A QuARTETTE OF ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
An Excursion TO FoLomoNn’s THRONE. 
WITHIN HIS Dancer: a Tale from the Chinese. 
Srr ALEXANDER GRANT. 
THe END OF THE STRUGGLE. 


Witiram Biacewoop anp Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
JANUARY. Edited by T. H. S, ESCOTT. 
CONTENTS, 
Tue REVOLUTION OF 1884. 
COLERIDGE AS A SPrriruaL TurnkEr, By Principal 
Tulloch. 
REDISTRIBUTION BY DIFFERENT LIGHTS :— 
1. THe Sxats Britt. By Leonard Courtney, M.P. 
2. Seats anpD No Seats. By Arthur Arnold, M.P. 
3. THe PouiTicaL ResvutTant. By a Candid 
Conservative. 
Tue Expansion or Ant. By the Baron Ferdinand 
Rothschild. 
AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION. By 
Stephen Williamson, M.P. 
BEHIND THE ScENES. By F.C, Burnand. 
EDUCATION FOR THE Hunary. By Eric S. Robertson. 
THE StTaTE OF THE TcRF. LBy the Farl Cadogan, 
Persia In Extremis. By M. Valentine Cbirol. 
CAROLINE Bauer. By E. B, de Fonblanque. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN AND HAtt, Limirep, 11 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
THE City Companies. By the Right Hon. Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse, K.C,s.1, . 
Dr. Jounson. By Augustine Birrell, Author of 
“Obiter Dicta.” 

THE GERMAN COLONIAL Movement. By Baron vonder 
Brigeen, Founder of the German Colonial Union. 
CONTEMPORARY SociaALtism. By Professor Thorold 

ers, M.P. 
Tue CuurCcH OF ENGLAND AND THE EVANGELICAL 
Party. By R. E. Bartlett. 
From SIBERIA TO SwITZzERLAND: the Story of an 
Escape. By William Westall. 
THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 
By Samuel Smith, M.P. 
CoNTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. 
By Gabriel Monod. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. New Testament Execesis, By Archdeacon 
Farrar, 
II. Porrry. By W. P. Ker. 
III, GeneRAL LITERATURE. 
IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Now ready. 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
HE ARGOSY for JANUARY. 
CoNTYNTS :— 
1, Tue Mystery or ALLAN Grate. A New Serial 
Story. Chap. I. The Farm by the Loch.—Chap. 
II. The Knock at the Door.—Chap. III. What 
Could it Mean?—Chap. IV. The Black Pool. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
2. CARAMEL CoTTaGE. By Johnny Ludlow. 
3. AMONG THE WeEtsH. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. 
With nine Lilustrations. 
4, THE CONVERSION OF PROFESSOR Nars. 
5. Lirtte Map or ArcapDie, By Constance A. M. 
Cotterel. 
6. No. I. or THE First Boor. 
7. A Requiem. By G. B. Stuart. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





ad ~ Argosy sails over golden seas.”’—Daily Tele- 
raph, 
** Delightful stories.”—Brighton Examiner. 
** Best and cheapest of our magazines.’”’—Standard. 
**No reader can can wish for better.’’—British 
Mail. 
‘* There is no better magazine.”’—Bell’s Live. 
Ricuarpd BENTLEY AND Son, 8 New Burlington 
Street, W. 
OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
e JANUARY, 1885. 
Edited by D. Hack Tuxr, M.D., and Grorge H. 
SavacEr, M.D. Price 3s 64, 
ConTENTS. 
PRAcTICAL REMARKS ON THE USE OF ELECTRICITY 
IN MenTAL Disease. By A. de Watteville, M.D. 
CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE BLOOD OF THE 
Insane. By S. Rutherford Macphail, M.D. 
ON UTERINE DISEASE AND INSANITY. By Joseph 
Wiglesworth, M.D. 
Some RELATIONS oF DeEtIniIum TREMENS TO 
Insanity. By Geo. H. Savage, M.D. 
On ALCOHOL IN ASYLUMS, CHIEFLY AS A BEVERAGE. 
By D. Hack Tuke, F.R.C.P. 
OvER-PRESSURE IN ScHooLs. By the Editors. 
Tue Insane IN Canapva. By D. H. Tnke, F.R.C.P. 
London: J, and A, CuvrcHILL, New Burlington 
Street. 
HE BUILDING MOVEMENT of 
the COUNTRY.—Sce the BUILDER (pric? 44; 
by post, 45d; Annual Subscription, 19s) ; also Perspec- 
tive Views of Designs for War Offices, by Mr. E. R. 
Robson ; View and Plan of Bedstone Park, Shropshire ; 
St. Oswald’s College, Ellesmere—Fresh Suggestions 
on the Genesis of the Doric Style—A Corner of Wilt- 
shire — The Ante-chamber, French and English 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 19. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY. 
CONTENTS, 
Rartnpow Gop. By David Christie Murray. Book 
I —How Hercule Asmodé2 Bonaventure Enlisted 
Job Round. Chaps. 1-3, 
Cuartes Dickens at Home. By his Eldest Daughter. 
REMINISCENCES OF Foo-CHow. 
Go TO THE ANT. 
Tue TALK OF THE Town. By James Payn. Chap. 
27. A Royal Patron.—Chap. 28. The Green-Eyed 
Monster.—Chap. 29. The Cypher.—Chap. 30. The 
Play. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
London : Suiru, EvpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Price 1s, Monthly; 12s per annum, post freo. 

HE EXPOSIT OR. 

NEW SERIES commencing in JANUARY, 1885. 
ConTENTS. 

Recent RESEARCHES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Right Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. E 

Tue EPISTLE TO THE CotossrtaAns.—I, The Writer 
and the Readers. By Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 


D.D. 

Dives anp Lazarus. By Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 

Tur ConTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE TO CHRISTIANITY.— 
I. By Prof. Henry Drummond. 

BisHoP MARTENSEN. By Edmund Gosse. 

SurVEY OF RECENT FORFIGN LITERATURE ON THE 
Op Testament. By Prof. Hermann L, Strack, 
University of Berlin. 

Brevia:—Bishop Temple on Science and Religion. 
By Prof. Henry Drummond.—The Sealing of the 
Heavenly Bread By the Editor.—Alpheus and 
Klopas. By the Editor. 

— Hopper anp StTouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
We 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. J. 8. EXELL, M.A., Vicar of 
Dartmouth. 
ConTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 
St. Pavt anp St. CLEMENT OF ROME TO THE 
CorinTHIANS. By Rev. J. F. Vallings. 
ANTI-CHRISTIAN SYSTEMS OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century. By Rev. J. Radford Thomson. 
Tue Kinapom orGop. By Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
Srupres IN THE Minor PropHeTs: JOEL. By Rev. 
R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B. 
THe Literary Recorp: ForRrIGN PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Crarx. London: Kraay 
PavL, TRENCH, and Co. 





| 
This day, 8vo, sewed, price Is, 

HE BISHOP’S VETO. A Corre 
mi oneeiene een ee Right Rev. the Lord 
3ishop of Oxford an r. James Girdl 
of the Incorporated Law Society y stone (Member 

Hatcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, London. 





Twelfth Year.—Now Ready. 
j\ASON’S ALMANAC for IRELAND 
“4 for 1885.—It contains, in addition to the us 

information, the following new articles :—Tables 2 
illustrate the Redistribution Bill; Notes on the Re. 
form of the Gold Coinage and Conversion of the 
National Debt ; a Paper on American Railways ° 
Price 1s ; half-hound, 1s 6), x 
Dublin: W. H. Suir and Son, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


a. LONDON LIBRARY, & 
James’s Square, 8.W. : 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. pi 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 

town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 

Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to 

Members, 123, Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s; 

to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. : 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL—A 

charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 

North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over. 

looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariif from Novem. 

ber Ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa!ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
a: all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 














GRANT’S 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 





TONIC |GRANT’S 


ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liquenr of high quality, made with choice Brandy. 
A fine appetizer ; pleasant with aérated waters. 





LIQUEURS.|GRANT’S 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 





GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers, T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone; and 22 Walbrook, City. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





LIEBIG COMP 


ASK FOR 


NY’S 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making unauthorised use of Baron 
Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon haying 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &e. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





LEA 





(Architectural Association), &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Ger 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
and PERRINS’ 


6# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


SAUCE, 
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THE NEW DRAMATIC AND ANTI-DEMOCRATIC SATIRE. 





THE SQUIRES. 


BY 
es EO N Ex ¥ @ 3. 
Cea) 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. 


The Story of the Reading Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). 
By George Doitsy. Crown 8vo, 63 

“ An agreeable and amusing record of what may be called the public side to the 

last four years of the great novelist’s life...... He has told his story in the most 

effective manner, accompanying a plain and clear narrative with abundant 

touches of the peculiar humour which no friend of Dickens should be without.”"— 

ily News. 

a has much to tel] that is both interesting and new about the experiences 

of his ‘ chief’ and himself during these enterprises.” —St. James’s Gazette, 


Miss MATHILDE BLIND’S NOVEL. 


TARANTELLA: a Romance. By Mathilde 


Burp, Author of “ Life of George Eliot,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 

“The name of Mathilde Blind affixed as author to anything is a guarantee of 
the writing being of the first order. Her present book is extremely clever, and the 
treatment of the weird subject she has chosen picturesque in the extreme...... The 
author’s local colouring is especially fine, and her character-studies extremely 
strong. Thrice welcome in its two-volume form, ‘ Tarantella ’ is a book which is 


le?” 


bound to make its mark.”—Whitehall Review, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a constant succession of the Best New Books. 


Now ready, Gratis and Postage Free. 


AREVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOICE BOOKS 
Lately added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, Gratis and Postage Free, 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand 
Older Books at the lowest current prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





7 * N A PEO N A SE REVIE W. 
JANUARY. 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By the Countess of Jersey. 
THE POETRY AND THE PROSE OF THE CROFTER QUESTION. By W. R. Lawson. 
Detta CruscA AND ANNA MATILDA: AN EPISODE IN EnGLisn LITERATIRE. 
By Armine Kent. 
Raitways In Asiatic Turkey. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. 
Women’s Surrrace. By the Right Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, 
Tur Lowianps oF Moray, IN THE FOURTEENTH AND NINETE 
By Miss C. B. Gurduu Cumming. 
DIALOGUES: PoLITICAL AND Sociat, No, 1.—Mr. Giffen and John Bull. By R. 
D. Blackmore. 
LETrers From RuricoLa.—V. Communicated by the Earl of Carnarvon, 
CHIVALRY, MARRIAGE, AND Reticion. A Protest. By a Woman. 
Ivan TurGENIEFF. By Arthur Tilley. 
A Key To Socrat Dirricuttirs. By a Democratic Tory. 
THE JUDGMENT IN THE ‘ MIGNONETTE’ Case, By Sir Sherstone Baker, Bart. 
CorRESPONDENCE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


JANUARY, 1885. 






ENTH CENTURIES, 





hone NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Casarism. By the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. 
2. THe New Rerorm. By J. O’Connor Power, M.P. 
3. WiLL Russia Conquer Inp1a? By Arminus Vambéry. 
4, Tue CENTENARY OF THE “TrmEs.”” By W. Fraser Rae. 
5. CHARLES Lams AND GrorGEe WitHER, By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
6. Cycting anp Cyciists. By the Right Hon. Viscount Bury. 
7. THE Savace. By Professor Max Miiller. 
8, Locusts AND FARMERS OF AMERICA. By Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
9. oo AND THE STaGE, By Henry Arthur Jones, Author of ‘‘ Saints and 
inners.” 
10, ConFESSIONS OF AN Eton MASTER. By the Rey. H. S. Salt. 
ll, Tur Navy aND THE ADMIRALTY, By Sir R, Spencer Robinson, K.C.B, 
London: Kegan Pavt, Trencu, and Co, 1 Paternoster Square. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each. 
N DIN G&G. 


A S E § for B I 
ay ho nnd by ender thoough cap Bohol 

é y order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. — 2 














THE CROKER PAPERS. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 3 vols. Svo, 45s. 


The CORRESPONDENCE and 
DIARIES of the late Rt. Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, 
LL.D., and F.R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty from 1809 to 1830, 
comprising Letters, Memoranda, and Journals relating to the 
Chief Political and Social Events of the First Half of the Present 
Century. Edited by Louis J. Jenninas, Author of “ Republican 


Government in the United States,” &c. 


A Collection of Letters, Diaries, and other Documents which has 
been unanimously described by the Press as of unrivalled LA est and 
importance. It comprises most valuable materials for the biographies 
of Perceval, Canning, Lord Liverpool, Lord Goderich, Sir Rabert Peel, 
the Duke of Wellington, and all who were prominent i political 
history from 1809 to 1857. The Anecdotes of the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Kent, George IV., Louis Philippe, Talleyrand, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, William Pitt are of the greatest interest, and are now 
published for the first time. A long statement by George the 
Fourth concerning his relations with Mrs. Fitzherbert, Sheridan, 
Thomas Moore, and others—many curious details concerning the 
“Court at Brighton,” and thef‘social life of the early part of this 
century—innumerable sketches of the well-known men of the age, 
in the world of letters, arts, and politics—personal recollections by 
the Great Duke of all his chief campaigns and engagements—a long 
Correspondence with Lord G. Bentinck on Free-Trade Reciprocity, 
&c.—these are among the special features of a work which has 
already attracted universal attention. Among the correspondents 
and friends of Mr. Croker, with regard to whom there are letters or 
anecdotes in these volames, may be mentioned the following :— 


Lord ABZRDEEN. Sir JAMES GRAHAM. 

Lord ALTHORP. Mr, A. GREVILLE. 

Lord and Lady ASH- Lord GREY. 
BURTON. M. GUIZOT. 

The DUC D’AUMALE. I M. 

Lord GEORGE BEN-, Lord HARDINGE, Lord PALMERSTON, 
TINCK. Lord HATHERTON, Mr. PANIZZI. 

Lord BERESFORD. | BENJAMIN HAYDON,. Sir ROBERT PEEL. 

Mr. ARBUTHNOT. SIDNEY HERBERT, Mr. PERCEVAL. 

Lord BROUGHAM, | Dean HOOK, Mr. PLUNKETT, 

Lord BYRON. THEODORE HOOK, Lord RAGLAN, 


Sir JAMES MACKIN- 
TOSH. 


Lord MAHON, 
Lord MELBOURNE. 
Lord MELVILLE. 


Mr. CANNING, | Mr, HUSKISSON, Lord RIPON. 

Mr. CURRAN, Mr, JEKYLL. SAMUEL ROGERS. 

Sir H. DAVY. Sir THOMAS LAW- DUKE of RUTLAND. 

Lord DERBY. RENCE. Sir WALTER SCOTT. 

Mr. HiNRY DRUM- Lord St. LEONARDS. Dean TRENCH. 
MOND. | Lord LIVERPOOL. ROBERT SRUTHEY. 


Lord ELDON. Mr. J. G. LOCKHART. 
BISHOP of EXETER Lord LONSDALE. 

(Phillpotts). Lord LYNDHURST. 
Sir WM. FOLLETT. 


Lord STRANGFORD. 
Duke of WELLINGTON, 
Bishop WILBERFORCE. 


“ A highly important addition to our knowledge of the secret springs of political 
action, and of the inner natures of the persons concerned.” —Times. 

** Altogether these volumes must be regarded as among the most valuable and 
readable contributions which have yet been made towards an elucidation of the 
political history of this country during the first fifty years of the present century.” 
—Saturday Review, 

“The letters and diaries of Mr. Croker will not disappoint the expectations 
which were raised by Mr. Murray’s advertisement, and the editor deserves our 
best thanks for the skill with which he has arranged them. The political value 
of the volumes now before us reaches a higher level than has been attained by any 
contemporary publication with which we are acquainted.”’—Fortnightly Review. 

* This extraordinarily varied and entertaining collection.””—Spectator. 

** A contemporaneous Commentary on one of the most interesting periods in 
English history by a critic of exceptional acuteness, whose opportunities were 
unrivalled,”—Standard, 

“These volumes fully justify the eager interest with which they have been 
expected by politicians and men of letters.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

**A masterpiece of successful labour—a treasure-house, rich almost beyond 
precedent in information on politics, socicty, iiterature, and art.”—World, 


‘These most interesting volumes...... a vast amount of political dissertation of 
the very highest value, and a wealth of anecdote which would make the fortunes 
of half a dozen raconteurs,”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 
Edited by Joun Witson Croker. With Notes by Lord Stowell, 
Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Disraeli, Markland, 
Lockhart, &c. Seventh Edition, with Portraits. 1 vol. medium 
8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND C0’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


B E OC 


By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 


K EK T. 


Feap. 8y0, 6s. 





MISS 


BRETHERTON. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
The TIMES says:—‘‘ This maiden novel of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s shows decided character and very considerable originality 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
It is full of earnest wo: 


mpathy with the passions and ambitions of a beautiful girl placed in false and difficult positions by good fortune that may possibly turn to misfortune. 


3 
Ward has concentrated the interest of her story in the two most conspicuous figures. 


But she gives us besides a great variety of clever subordinate characters and 


of by-play, illustrated chiefly from the scenes of that kind of life which lies on the confines of the fashionable world and the borders of Upper Bohemia.” 





A NEW NOVEL. 


LEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. 


LIVER. Crown 8vo, 63, 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA: a Story. 





! NEW BOOK by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS on 


SOME PASSAGES in HOLY SCRiPTURE. By Ricuarp CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
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